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DALI’S “PICTORIAL CURSING” 
EDITOR: 


I have just finished reading George A. Cevasco’s 
article in the July issue: “Dali No. 1 vs. Dali No. 2.” 
As the widow of the artist Arapoff I feel obliged to 
make the following observations. 

Back in the early 40’s, Arapoff, who in 1925 at 
the age of twenty had escaped from the Soviets and 
their anti-religious propaganda, refused to exhibit 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston in a 
group show of “Religious Art” because Dali’s cur- 
rent Madonna was to be included. In a letter to Di- 
rector Metcalf he denounced this type of painting as 
“pictorial cursing.” 

At the same Institute, last November, Harvard 
theologian Paul Tillich denounced Dali’s work as the 
very worst of “what is called the religious revival 
of today.” He was particularly offended by “The 
Last Supper” and said of it: “The technique is a 
beautifying naturalism of the worst kind. I am hor- 
rified by it... . Simply junk!” 

I too was horrified by this large painting when I 
saw it in Washington last summer. Horrified and 
angry, angry because so many people are taken in 
by it. They do not look happy or inspired as they 
gaze on it, rather baffled but willing to believe that 
this is great religious art because the signs all say: 
This way to Dali’s “Sacrament of the Last Supper.” 

With consummate craftsmanship Dali has repre- 
sented Christ as a vacuous man who gestures with 
equivocal grace before a tumbler of red wine and 
a greenish bun while on either side range apostles in 
varying degrees of stupor down to the end men whose 
faces are buried in the matted locks one associates 
with repeaters in local hoosegows. All this against a 
lifeless landscape presided over by a transparent 
torso memorable only for its nipples, adds up to 
blasphemy. 


Catharene Green Arapoff (Mrs. Alexis P.) 
Wollaston, Mass. 


FABLE FOR FREEDOM 
EDITOR: 


I am still relishing and chuckling over “A Fable 
for Freedom” (Sept.) by Father Phelan. That this 


type of reasoning is extremely widespread is 
far from funny, but it is so good to read an 
article wherein it is recognized! Chesterton al- 
ways pinpointed (or speared) illogical reason- 
ing. ... 1 am happy to know that we have 
contemporary thinkers with the same marks- 
manship. 

About “The Birthplace of Moby Dick” by 
Dermot Dobbyn, it is interesting for me that a 
friend of mine who graduated from a Catholic 
college has always discussed Moby Dick as 
a strongly religious book. It seems significant 
that prominent secular writers have lost sight 
of this fact. Few days pass without the oc- 
currence of something to point up the value of 
a Catholic education. 

What happened to Desmond, “The Shop- 
keeper’s Assistant” (by William Feeney) ? Was 
he trapped in the treacle? Was he clobbered by 
the clatter? Will we ever know?... 

Mrs. William P. Reilly 


Shelton, Conn. 


LAY LEADERS 
EDITOR: 


The current anxiety over the development of 
lay leaders in the Catholic Church leads one to 
the ironic conclusion that even within the 
boundaries of our great religion, those who are 
in a position to judge are guilty of “not seeing 
their hand [in this case leader] in front of 
their face.” 

As Catholics we have been victimized by the 
great American fallacy that a leader has to 
make a great noise; and there must be a great 
flourish of action and a rumble of many words 
in order for a leader to be recognized as such. 
It makes one wonder, rather sadly, if we will 
ever again see in this lovely land of ours the 
quiet, almost clumsy genius of another Ab- 
raham Lincoln. God alone knows how many of 
our great leaders have gone unused to their 
graves simply because they possessed the quiet 
outer dignity of Christ as well as an intense 
level of inner spirituality. ... 

Certainly here is the true secret of leader- 
ship; the simple belief that Christ is to be 
loved in every human. By love we can lead and 
inspire one another. By love we can prove to 
ourselves and to the world that the quiet dig- 
nity of Christ is the leadership to be prized and 
worked and prayed for. If our Catholic peo- 
ple are lacking in initiative, it could well be 
that the quality of leadership, the quiet dignity 
of Christ, is not really prized by those in a posi- 
tion to choose leaders or those who must lead 
or be led. 

The ironic implication could hardly be car- 
ried further. One would not, for instance, have 
asked Beethoven to compose for a concert by a 
five piece jazz band, except perhaps in a mo- 
ment of facetiousness. It follows that the lead- 


ers are there. Christ always provides what is 
needed for His Church. What is lacking is the 
courage and stamina in ourselves to rise above 
all the materialistic hullabaloo and insist that 
the quiet voice be allowed a hearing in our land. 


Marguerite Sullivan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE TOLERANT SECULARISTS 
EDITOR: 


We are indebted to Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn for his realistic picture of the “toler- 
ant” secularist. It clearly indicates that the 
real villain is hatred—a blind and abysmally 
ignorant brute—ever straining for the kill .. . 
The only enemy America has to fear (apart 
from its own dim-witted fomentors of racial 
or religious hatred) is the sinister enemy of 
all mankind, atheistic Communism. 


K. Landon 
New York, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES AGAIN 


Congratulations on your articles about the 
Catholic college. 

I personally feel that in many cases a person 
must educate himself. There just are not that 
many “dedicated” teachers. It would be won- 
derful if there were. But any school worthy 
of the name has the tools available if the stu- 
dent wants to “dig out” an education. 

Our Catholic colleges, I think, could do better 
for us in the field of theology. Spiritual activi- 
ties are good, but if we are to become Catholic 
leaders we need a solid foundation in philoso- 
phy and theology. Some of our Catholic colleges 
are as deficient, or more deficient, here than 
they are in their presentation of secular sub- 
jects. 


Catherine Stage 
Kellogg, Minn. 


MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 


One morning, recently, I went to Mass in an 
Illinois town a hundred miles from Chicago. 
The Mass was said by a young priest who had 
majored in speech at a secular university. From 
the “Introibo ad altare Dei’ to the final “Deo 
gratias,” each syllable of the Mass was dis- 
tinct. “He enjoys every minute of it,” said a 
relative, “and wants you to enjoy it with him.” 
It was an experience for one who has been 
going daily to Mass for forty years in every 
part of America. My Latin came back to me 
and I found myself giving the responses to the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. 

Reader Charles Koch exclaims in the August 
issue, “Mass in English? The Episcopalians 
can have it.” Since hearing the Mass as it 
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should be, I’ll have to agree. I once was a Mass- 

in-the-vernacular advocate, but now I have 

changed. Instead, let us suggest seminarians 

go in for voice culture. James E. Bulger 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDITOR: 


If people are going to criticize those who ad- 
vocate the extension of the vernacular to the 
Mass as “innovators,” then what will they say 
of the Pope who gave us such innovations as a 
simplified Eucharistic fast, evening Mass, ver- 
nacular in the sacraments, and a complete re- 
form of the greatest week in the Christian 
year? ... 

While the vernacular is not necessary, 
strictly speaking, it is certainly most fitting 
and desirable. The Gospel and the Epistle 'are 
read for the people's instruction (certainly not 
for God’s). If the people are to learn from the 
priest, his use of a language intelligible to 
tiem would seem necessary. As the Popes have 
urged, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei should be sung by all the people. Here 
again, their mother-tongue would seem de- 
sirable. . . 

Is it right that the great majority of Catho- 
lies have to sacrifice intelligibility and more 
direct participation in the Mass for the globe- 
trotting minority just so that the travelers 
can “feel right at home” when they walk into 
a church in Europe or South America? This 
idea of “feeling right at home no matter where 
you go” just isn’t true in the first place. If you 
assist at Mass in Greece, India, Russia, or the 
Holy Land, the chances are it will be in a rite 
and language other than the Latin. 

Marshall Fightlin 

St. John's University 

Collegeville, Minn. 
EDITOR: 


Fundamental to the question is the very na- 


ture of the Mass as an act of sacrifice. The 
Mass, as written, surrounds the central act of 
sacramental sacrifice with a profusion of pray- 
ers, instructions, dialogues, hymns, physical po- 
sitions, colors, sacramentals, etc. In all, prob- 
ably the most dignified and dramatic celebra- 
tion of religion ever devised by man. 

The important thing is that everyone should 
get into the act! People simply don’t participate 
in vocal, congregational worship unless they 
speak the same language. No doubt many par- 
ticipate in the sacrificial action mentally, or 
intentionally; but the more Latin you under- 
stand, the more frustrated you get when you 
hear the priest talking to you and expecting 
you to answer him, but find that convention 
requires everyone except the choir members 
and altar boys to remain silent! 

Saying that a language you can’t speak or 
understand is no barrier is tantamount to say- 
ing that language has no purpose. Language 
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that no one is expected to speak or understand 
is akin to modern art that means what you 
want it to mean and nothing more! 

It is my firm conviction after following this 
controversy for the last five years, that if our 
Catholic people had specific prayers and songs 
to contribute to the official celebration of Mass, 
just as the priest has his specific role to per- 
form—and as in the case of the official cele- 
brant, no one could take their part away, and 
the beauty of the Mass would be enhanced or 
lessened by the way they took their part, a 
greater spirit of responsbility would be en- 
gendered. ... 

Robert G. Mass 


Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


EDITOR: 


Latin has never been and is not likely to be 
the only language in use in the Roman rite. The 
Kyrie is said in Greek at every Roman rite 
Mass; Agios o Theos remains in the Good Fri- 
day Liturgy. At solemn papal Mass the Epistle 
and the Gospel are still chanted in both Latin 
and Greek. ... Church Slavonic is authorized 
and has been used for centuries in Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Mandarin Chinese 
was approved for Chinese Catholics. Iroquois is 
today chanted in Canada. One should not say 
that the universal Church, or even the Roman 
patriarchate, has to have a single universal 
language. However, since I was trained by the 
monks of Downside and Solesme, I do not like 
to criticize our reactionary American Latin- 
izers. The Roman, Mozarabic, and Ambrosian 
chants are holy and, personally, I would hate 
to see the day when the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei were no longer con- 
gregationally chanted in Greek and Latin but 
in English. English is not a musical language. 

D. L. M. Gray 


Toronto, Canada 


NEW QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPREME COURT 
EDITOR: 


You ask “Should We Tamper with the Su- 
preme Court?” Then you set out to picture the 
brighter side of things, for the kindly element 
of “time” to brighten further, until everything 
is lovely once more! 

My guess is that someone has already stum- 
bled into the series of sequences that has given 
us this present unusual Court. I hope and pray 
that Congress will act promptly to take every 
step possible to prevent a re-occurrence of the 
many “shockeroos” we have received during 
the past year. Congress could at least set up 
different and higher qualifications for member- 
ship in the judicial branch of the government. 

Richard Boone 


Wilmington, Del. 
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Ronald Knox’s “Middle Way” 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


=, lovable “Ronnie” Knox died on August 24th in Somerset, 
England. Born in 1888, he became an Anglican clergyman in 1912, em- 
braced Catholicism in 1917 and was eventually ordained to the Catholic 
priesthood. The son of the famous Anglican Bishop of Manchester was 
destined to become the most distinguished defender of the Catholic faith 
in England since Newman. 

The London Times said that he was the greatest clerical wit since 
Sydney Smith. It would be silly to deny his talent for convulsive satire 
but it seems to me that attention to his wit or his whodunits might tend 
to distract attention from his vaster accomplishments. 


Tue major task of his sixty-nine years was his translation of the Bible. 
Commissioned by the British hierarchy, this monumental project took 
ten of his best years. Though some critics have assailed it as too per- 
sonalized a version, they have to admit he produced the most readable 
of all the English translations. 

It was not for his prestige in Biblical scholarship that he was chosen 
to do the new translation. In fact, he had to learn Hebrew before em- 
barking on his project. The hierarchy selected him because he was a 
master of classical English, rich, strong and musical. Evelyn Waugh 
said that Knox and Max Beerbohm were the greatest living writers of 
English prose. In his translation, Knox strove to get away from the 
sonorous archaisms and obscure references of the Douay version. As he 
himself once described a Douay reader: “He rises from it bored or be- 
wildered.” He tried to achieve “a timeless English” without recourse 
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to obsolete words or to new 
that flaunt their flippancy 
the reader. 


idioms 
before 


A SHORT time ago rumor had it 
that Monsignor Knox was to re- 
ceive the Red Hat. Over a year ago, 
he was nominated a member of the 
Pontifical Roman Academy of The- 
ology —a rare honor — but unlike 
the great Newman, Knox died be- 
fore becoming a prince of the 
Church. He cared little for honors 
or recognition. He was a shy man 
who loved the quiet countryside 
rather than the swirling, noisy 
crowds of a modern city. Yet sure- 
ly it would have been a fitting trib- 
ute to this tireless priest had Rome 
named him a Cardinal. 

His wit was almost legendary. 
The London Times said it became 
embarrassing to him after awhile. 
The latest clever limerick or nim- 
blewitted banter was attributed to 
him, at least in university circles. 
He reserved his best barbs for the 
Higher Critics in philosophy or 
theology. He punctured their pomp- 
ous balloons’ with 
fun and fervor, and 
yet for these same 
Critics he had a 
heart full of compassion and sin- 
cere respect for their good will. In 
his written satires, he slew his 
dragons in the classical style of 
Dryden. His Absolute and Abitof- 
hell had the flavor of Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel. His Re- 
union All Round was an hilarious 
spoofing of the broad tendencies in 
the Church of England. 


After 
Dryden 


I CONFESS I cannot be objectively 
impartial in any analysis of the 
man or his work. As Ben Jonson 
might have said: “I loved the man 
.and do honor his memory to the 


* follies 
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farthest point this side of idolatry.” 
Many years ago as a seminarian | 
learned to admire the dash and go 
of his prose, his unforgettable illus- 
trations, his magic faculty for en- 
kindling a quiet religious fervor 
and for almost divinizing the com- 
mon things of life. What im- 
pressed me most, however, was his 
Catholic sense. 

“Sentire cum ecclesia.” To feel 
with the Church— what does it 
mean? Whatever it means, Knox 
had it. It is a Catholic instinct that 
gives a Catholic a right sense of 
values, a sense of proportion, and 
therefore a sense of humor. Not 
an ability to make wisecracks but 
an ability to see how ludicrous are 
men who take themselves too seri- 
ously or who give material things 
an eternal importance. Knox had 
a Catholic instinct that kept him 
from falling into the errors and 
that await anyone who 
strays from the straight and nar- 
row path of right thinking. 


H:; great work Enthusiasm is a 
history of Christian religious folly. 
In it he tells the tragic story of 
those Christians down the centuries 
who renounced the steadying hand 
of Catholic Authority and slid off 
the path of right thinking into the 
,swamps of subjectivism and emo- 
tion. They are all there, all the 
ancient and modern enthusiasts 
from the Donatists to Wesley. 
Knox considered this his greatest 
work and it does picturesquely con- 
vey his major theme, that the 
Authority of the Church keeps a 
man safely in the Middle Way, the 
way of right thinking and modera- 
tion. It was the Authority of the 
Church that convinced him when 
he was an Anglican clergyman 
that he must become a Catholic. 
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oss might say that “Ronnie” 
Knox acquired his almost infallible 
sense of the right thing from his 
English background with its sense 
of order and decorum. Others 
might say he got it from his clas- 
sical studies, especially from the 
Greek ideal of the 
Golden Mean. On 
the Temple of Apol- 
lo at Delphi was the 
motto: “Nothing in excess.” So 
too, Aristotle’s brave man avoided 
extremes. He was neither so fear- 
ful as to be a coward nor so fear- 
less as to be rash. 

Monsignor Knox himself would 
have said his instinct for sweet rea- 
sonableness came from his Catholi- 
cism. He was Catholic to his finger- 
tips. Years ago he wrote a little 
pamphlet called Catholicism, the 
Religion of Moderation and Com- 
mon Sense. 


Apollo 
at Delphi 


It is probably out of 
print now (the publisher was The 
International Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety) but I have always found its 
recommendations helpful in form- 


ing a sane and sound Catholic 
opinion on current affairs. 

The theme of the pamphlet is 
that Catholicism as an attitude or 
philosophy of life is a Middle Way 

a steering clear of errors on 
either side. A man might have a 
vast store of Catholic information 
and yet fail to make right judg- 
ments. Knox reminds us that the 
making of a right Catholic opinion 
usually means that we have to keep 
an eagle eye on two contradictory 
viewpoints and_ steer between 
them. 

This may sound cozy and bour- 
geois to those Catholics who think 
religion must be a burning passion 
or a colorful crusade by enthusiasts 
who see all problems in black or 
white. Knox’s recommendation 


may seem like a hint of compro- 
mise but he is talking not of com- 
promise with evil but of compro- 
mise between two extreme opinions. 
He is not discussing surrender to 
the devil but he is discussing how 
to form a right attitude that is not 
too liberal or too conservative, too 
nationalistic or too one-worldish, 
too loyal to the status quo or too 
much in love with change for the 
sake of change. 


K xox points out that the Catholic 
theologian has had to be a tight- 
rope walker. The Holy Spirit kept 
him from tilting to either side. In 
the early days of the Church there 
were those heretics who said that 
Christ was not God but only man, 
and there were the other heretics 
at the other extreme who said He 
was God with only the external ap- 
pearances of a man. Likewise the 
Church followed the Middle Way 
with Mary. It shunned the heresy 
of those who would 
pay divine honors to 
Mary as well as the 
other extreme of 
those who would pay 
her no honor at all. In moral teach- 
ing, Knox shows that the Church 
avoided the error of those who said 
that gambling and dancing, et al., 
were never sinful for anyone and 
the opposite error of those Puritans 
who said they were a sin for every- 
one. 

From these theological considera- 
tions, Knox goes on to say that 
there is a Catholic instinct that can 
guide us in forming opinions on 
current events such as _ political 
matters. Like Aristotle, he does not 
offer pat formulas or easy mech- 
anisms for forming opinions but 
he does advise us to stay in the 
middle of the road. He mentions 


The 
Tightrope 
Walker 








certain persons who claim that the 
Church tends to take the side of 
Revolution, as in the past in Ire- 
land. Others claim that the Church, 
as in France for many centuries, 
tends to take the side of established 
order. It is of course true that there 
’ have been devout Catholic Royalists 
and there have also been devout 

Catholic rebels. But 


Altar, Knox shows that the 
Throne, Catholic instinct 
Rebels leans to neither side. 


In questions of lib- 
erty and authority, the Church tends 
to shy away from both extremes 
tyranny and anarchy. The result is 
that a considerable body of Cath- 
olics in any country, if thoughtfully 
Catholic, will prove to be a correc- 
tive to eccentric politics. 

Knox’s pamphlet can be helpful 
to us here in America in making 
up our mind as to broad Catholic 
attitudes. We know the teachings 
of the Church but the real problem 
is how to apply these teachings to 
the changing circumstances of our 
time. Knox does not give specific 

: vn why! a Catholic should 
wages ities: that would be 
#e- field of party 

judg- 
nuvessional or State 
ferming our opinion 
will be 
yo.) from giving too 
y {o government and 
r heond, too much per- 
the individual. In 
>» we can draw the line be- 
Socialism and _ laissez-faire 
italism. Not a line exactly mid- 
sY jetween them but a golden 
Eiative to our present needs. 
Fy > had an amazing capacity 

‘© adgpting himself to any situa- 
tion. He was always finding him- 
self in new and different situations, 
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especially because he had no desire 
to specialize. He could turn from 
his Biblical work, with its Hebrew 
and Greek, its masses of textual 
commentary and archaeological in- 
formation, to the writing of a who- 
dunit or a humorous limerick. 
Back in 1926, he created an uproar 
(similar to that evoked by Orson 
Welles’ invasion by Martians) when 
he described too realistically in a 
radio program from Edinburgh a 
purported revolution in London. 
From a hoax such as this (Knox 
would call it a frolic) he could turn 
his attention to composing a eulogy 
of a famous bishop or perhaps to 


a lecture for teen- 
age school girls. We Terrible 
‘an never forget his Teens 


Mass in Slow Mo- 

tion and Creed in Slow Motion, 
which were originally delivered as 
sermons to young girls. Yet he met 
every new situation with the ap- 
propriate word, the fitting senti- 
ment, the suitable solution for this 
or that audience’s particular prob- 
lem. He never got off balance even 
when he inserted a few chuckles 
into his remarks at the very schol- 
arly Romanes lecture at Oxford in 
June. 


é 

Resune” Knox loved England 
but it is unfortunate that he did 
not grace America with his pres- 
ence. He could have taught us 
many a lesson. Most especially he 
could have given us American Cath- 
olics a few suggestions on hew to 
mix with members of other de- 
nominations. For some years now 
we have been striving to emerge 
from our “ghetto” mentality but. 
we still find it hard to get away 
from “our own kind” and join 
civic organizations, attend meet- 
ings of secular societies and talk 
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religion with Baptists and Method- 
ists and people of no religion. Knox 
could have given us a lot of help- 
ful advice on mixing with non- 
Catholics. He would have warned 
us against monopolizing the true 
faith. 


H: was that much-misunderstood 
and much-maligned figure, an 
apostle. He was chaplain to the 
Catholic students at Oxford for 
thirteen years and came to know 
the leading scholars of his time. 
He mixed freely with the non- 
Catholic on the higher levels. 
Many of our Catholic theologians 
and philosophers tend to form their 
own organizations and talk to 
themselves. Kaox not only read 
the writings of the non-Catholic 
thir <ers carefully, he got to know 
the personally. Having investi- 

ed their systems of thought with 
a vast amount of intellectual curi- 
osity, he went after them with a 
holy vengeance full of sympathetic 
understanding. He didn’t believe in 
“saving the saved” or in huddling 
together with a clique of Catholics 
and lampooning dead heresies. He 
acquainted himself with the heresy 
of the moment and then disposed 
of it. Rare was the foe who could 
cope with this man whose mind 
was deep as the ocean and whose 
logic could be as sharp as a razor. 
He proved to Higher Critics that 
the Catholic Church is not hostile 
to culture and learning and free- 
dom, but rather that it is the safe- 
guard and preservative of all that is 
good in Western civilization. 


Nor having known “Ronnie” Knox 
personally, I have wondered if he 
were sometimes given to melancholy 
and dark hours of brooding. There 
are hints of it here and there in his 


writings. In his Spiritual Aeneid, 
he remarks in his concluding chap- 
ter: “And if there must be grey days 
(do I not know them already!) .. .” 
Wits are oftentimes men of a cer- 
tain inner sadness perhaps because 
they see so clearly the pathos of 
folly. 

If dark moments came into his 
life, I feel sure the sadness did not 
penetrate to the core of his per- 
sonality. They were only fleeting 
shadows that darkened a spirit that 
was essentially optimistic. The test 
could well be his 
attitude toward the 
threat of the atom- 
bomb. If we take 
this as a test—-and how many 
moderns quake at the very thought 
of the bomb—Knox was no pessi- 
mist. 

In his God and the Atom, his 
theme is one of optimism. Not that 
pollyanna type of optimism that 
hides its head in the sand and hopes 
all will be well. Knox’s optimism, 
as revealed in this work, is a Chris- 
tian optimism. He views the split- 
ting of the atom not as a stumbling 
upon a secret we were never meant 
to find. Rather he sees it from 
God’s viewpoint. Atomic energy is 
for him one of a long series of gifts 
from God. Oh yes, the gift can be 
abused but Knox urges his readers 
to cultivate the serene trust in God 
that you find in the saints. All things 
work together unto good to those 
who love God. 

Let me say that “Ronnie” Knox 
was one of God’s best gifts to a sad 
world. He spent his life trying to 
show men who rejected Christ that 
they were rejecting the light of the 
world. His friends will remember 
him as a light-bearer. Others at 
least will not forget his humility 
and compassion. 


Morose 


and Merry? 
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Lan AMERICA to most of us is a 
mystery. Usually it is an amusing 
one, compounded of burros, rotund 
Indians slumbering under moun- 
tainous sombreros, and quaint pal- 
ace revolutions punctuated’ by 
assassinations of presidents. Oc- 
casionally indignation replaces 
amusement, as when we open our 
morning paper to learn that British 
Guiana elections were a landslide 
for a Communist-led party, or that 
Guatemala has been infiltrated and 
may become a base for Red jets 
poised to strike at the Panama 
Canal and the United States itself. 
Then the British or our govern- 
ment, as the case requires, pulls 
some strings and relocates a few 
warships or fighter squadrons. A 
“friendly” government violently re- 
places the offending one, and we 
all return to slumber under our 
mountainous sombreros. 


— of Robert J. Alexander’s 


Communism in Latin America 
(Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1957, 450 pages, 
$9.00) will never again be guilty 
of a reaction so frivolous. The 
book establishes two basic facts: 
(1) that an organized Communist 
threat exists in every Latin Amer- 
ican country; (2) that force may 
repress it, but only a constructive 
social revolution eliminating the 
subhuman socio-economic misery 
of the masses will sterilize it. 

Mr. jAlexander’s most striking 
and valuable contribution is his 
massive documentation. A member 
of the Economics Faculty of Rut- 
gers since 1947, he has interviewed 
hundreds of Latin Americans, in- 
cluding most of the leading Com- 
munists and ex-Communists, and 
has combed the reports of Commu- 
nist congresses and conventions, 


party newspapers and pamphlets, 
the general daily and _ periodical 
press, and an impressive number 
of books. This is a major achieve- 
ment in a field where, even among 
reputed experts, more or less in- 
spired opinion often substitutes for 
research. 


A BASIC element of the picture 
which emerges is that Latin Amer- 
ican Communists are an integral 
part of the world-wide Communist 
conspiracy, with close links be- 
tween country and country within 
the region and also with the Com- 
munist party of the United States. 
The source of this international co- 
ordination also emerges. It is the 
supreme loyalty of each and all to 
the Soviet Union, the most perti- 
nent and permanent thing about 
them, distinguishing them alike 
from other leftist parties and from 
home-grown brands of totalitarian- 
ism. 

They are no more simple agra- 
rian reformers than were their 
counterparts in China. During the 
entire period since 1920, they have 
faithfully followed the devious 
twistings of the Communist line in 
every country — opposition to the 
Socialists before 1935, the Popular 
Front in the late thirties, anti-war 





Gary MacEoin, Ph.D., with his expert 
knowledge both of Communism and of 
Latin America, unravels for us the devious 
twistings of the Communist line in that 
vast region to the south of us. To forestall 
infiltration, he suggests a U. S. training 
program in the principles of free trades 
unionism and Christian democracy for the 
young labor leaders of these countries. 
Author of The Communist War on Religion 
(English, German, Spanish versions) and 
other books, Dr. MacEoin edits the 53-year- 
old Spanish-language magazine La Hacienda. 
The University of Florida last year cited 
him for “outstanding contributions in the 
field of Inter-American relations.” 
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during the Stalin-Hitler Pact, pro- 
war after Hitler attacked Russia, 
anti-United States since 1946. 

They are even prepared to sacri- 
fice their individual national parties 
when Russia orders. This, says Mr. 
Alexander, is certainly what hap- 
pened in Guatemala in 1954, when 
they recklessly pushed the Arbenz 
government into violent opposition 
to the United States instead of con- 
centrating on the essentially na- 
tional (and, I may add, essentially 
desirable) revolution to which the 
country was dedicated. 


Leave AMERICA’S special condi- 
tions, with political activity usu- 
ally confined to small ruling cliques 
operating in a public opinion vac- 
uum, have caused the Communists 
to develop techniques not applica- 
ble elsewhere. Most noteworthy of 
these is the creation of two parties 
in a country, one the official Com- 
munist party, the other formally 
disapproved but not rejected, the 
one supporting and the other at- 
tacking the policies of the govern- 
ing clique. This permits the Com- 
munists to foment unceasing unrest 
and also ensures smooth continu- 
ance of their influence through the 
disconcerting changes which char- 
acterize Latin American politics. 
Thus, for example, in Argentina 
the Movimiento Obrero Comunista 
consistently maintained a position 
of much influence with Peronism. 
The official Communist party op- 
posed Perén violently in 1943, 
adopted a stand of constructive 
criticism in 1946, urged in 1952 a 
united front of ajl Argentines be- 
hind him “against the large land- 
owners and capitalists leagued with 
the Yankee imperialists,” and after 
1953 returned to outright opposi- 
tion. In consequence, when he fell, 


WORLD 


both parties were ready to swing 
into effective activity, seeking—-and 
apparently with considerable suc- 
cess—to gain the leadership of the 
Peronista unions whose top officials 
were jailed. 


Tue existence of dual parties in- 
creases the difficulty of evaluating 
the strerngth—either moral or nu- 
merical—of the Communists, and 
the difficulty is compounded by the 
practice of dictators (like Trujillo) 
branding all their enemies Commu- 
nists, and by that of conservative 
opposition parties calling all pro- 
gressive governments (like that of 
Figueres in Costa Rica) Commu- 
nistic. 

Professors William W. Pierson 
and Federico G. Gil, in Govern- 
ments of Latin America (McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1957, 514 pages, 
$6.50), estimate party membership 
at 200,000 for the entire region, less 
than 0.2 per cent of the population, 
as compared with 1.3 per cent in 
France and 3.6 in Italy, with the 
largest groups in Brazil (60,000), 
Argentina and Chile (40,000 each), 
Cuba (30,000) and Venezuela 
(20,000). 

They stress, nevertheless, the 
much greater voting strength of 
the Communists, and their success 
in securing through front organiza- 
tions and infiltration key positions 
in organized labor and even in 
governments. In this, they agree 
fully with Mr. Alexander. Since in 
most countries economic and po- 
litical activity is confined to a tiny 
proportion of the population, the 
Communists represent a_ substan- 
tial percentage of those who make 
decisions. And they have a power- 
ful weapon in their strict party 
discipline. This, together with an 
abundance of funds, distinguishes 
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them from their opponents, whom 
they can smother by exerting pres- 
sure through full-time professional 
organizers backed by massive prop- 
aganda in moments of crisis. 


I, this way, a party with about 
one thousand members (helped by 
the stupid resistance of an inept 
conservative opposition) took over 
the Arbenz land reform program 
in Guatemala and succeeded in pre- 
senting themselves as the only 
party interested in the progress of 
the masses. Since the Communists 
have shown their ability to seize 
and consolidate power through a 
small group even in countries in 
which a substantial part of the 
population was politically active, 
one cannot but recognize the ever- 
present threat in Latin American 
states with a coup d’état tradition. 

The source of the abundant 
funds is largely a matter of sur- 
mise. Mr. Alexander, however, does 
help by pointing out that they are 
frequently far in excess of what 
could reasonably be collected in 
party or union dues, and he states 
specifically that at certain times 
the Comintern supplied “extensive 
amounts of money.” He also refers 
to peculiarities of trade treaties 
made between Argentina and vari- 
ous satellites in 1955, providing a 
surplus of Argentina’ currency 
which might—he suggests — be 
channeled into Communist work in 
South America. 


L. is a matter of some concern to 
establish where the leaders of Com- 
munism come from, and how they 
are able to enlist popular support. 
Mr. Alexander throws light on this. 
The principal leadership has come 
from the intellectuals and the 
trades unions (formerly more from 


the former, later more from the lat- 
ter). Only a few have come from 
the other social groups, the Army, 
the peasantry and the idle rich. 
Mr. Alexander, however, neglects 
the next question, namely, why the 
intellectuals should provide so fer- 
tile a ground for Communism. And 
the answer seems to me compara- 
tively easy. It lies in the nature 
and quality of the education they 
have received. Since the middle of 
the last century, when “liberal” 
anticlericals achieved a domination 
they still enjoy in most Latin 
American countries, the state has 
established a near-monopoly of 
primary, secondary and university 
education. This is characterized 
by a total exclusion of religious in- 
fluence and even of moral training. 
The universities, factories for turn- 
ing out professionals, mostly law- 
yers, fail utterly as centers of study 
and investigation. Politics perme- 
ate the faculties and the classrooms. 
Idealistic young graduates, whom 
the stagnant economies cannot ab- 
sorb, fall an easy prey to agitators. 


ie Mr. Alexander had been able to 
probe deeper for causes, his book 
would be even more valuable than 


it is. But he is an economist. He 
excels at assembling facts and fig- 
ures and at drawing what I might 
‘all mathematical and _ statistical 
conclusions. But he lacks both the 
poetic intuition of the historian 
and the dramatic sense of the 
writer. I feel, in consequence, that 
I must part company with him in 
his approach to a solution of the 
problem he has presented so thor- 
oughly and accurately. I do so re- 
luctantly, for I agree fully with his 
presentation of the elements and 
almost completely with the follow- 
ing conclusions drawn on page 339. 
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1. Latin American Communists 
are not “agrarian reformers” or 
“another kind of radical,” but part 
of the world-wide Communist 
movement. 

2. The problem today is political 
rather than military. 

3. The Communists are operat- 
ing in a region which is going 
through the political, social and 
economic changes which accom- 
pany the Industrial Revolution in 
an underdeveloped region. 

4. Communism should be fought 
through healthy social growth 
rather than suppressive police ac- 
tion. 

5. Those who want to see democ- 
racy triumph “should give their ut- 
most support to the Democratic 
Left, no matter how much its eco- 
nomic and social ideas may differ 
from those which are popular in 
the United States.” 


Tuese conclusions, particularly 
Nos. 3 and 4, highlight the basic 
problem. The awareness of injus- 
tice and exploitation, the concrete 


belief that poverty is no longer 
necessary and the hope that this 
generation will achieve both the 
development of the earth’s re- 
sources and the fair sharing of the 
proceeds, these human fires have 
been lighted in the hearts of the 
dispossessed masses of Latin 
America, as in those of millions 
long submissive in other lands and 
continents. Herein lies the real 
threat to and also the real hope for 
world order. 

The traditional rulers have been 
no wiser than the aristocrats of 
France and Russia. When they 
‘an, they repress. When repres- 
sion fails, they seek palliatives. 
But there is no change of heart, 
not even, I fear, in post-Arbenz 


Guatemala or 
tina. 

And that is why I also agree in 
principle with Mr. Alexander’s fifth 
conclusion, though I part company 
with him in defining the Demo- 
cratic Left. The hope for Latin 
America lies in the peaceful trans- 
fer of power to governments rep- 
resenting the masses of the people 
and committed to transformation 
and development of the economy 
so as to give opportunity to all 
citizens to live like human beings. 

Who can do this? Mr. Alex- 
ander places his hopes in the So- 
cialist and Socialist-inspired parties 
which, concurrently with the Com- 
munists and deriving inspiration 
from the same ideological sources, 
have grown up in many countries 
and have exercised power in sev- 
eral, for example, Accién Demo- 
crdtica in Venezuela and the Autén- 
ticos in Cuba. I emphatically 
disagree, both on the level of theory 
and on that of experience. 


post-Perén Argen- 


I po not think that Socialism, no 
matter how modified, is good for 
any country. It swells the ‘bureauc- 
racy, levels down—instead of up— 
the wealth, discourages enterprise, 
depreciates effort, creates a spirit 
of servility and yesmanship. What- 
ever justification may exist for 
some of its elements in an over- 
developed country like Britain, 
there is none i: underdeveloped 
countries which can escape social 
explosion only by a rapid realiza- 
tion of their economic potential. 
Neither is our experience of So- 
cialist parties in power encourag- 
ing. The Auténticos in Cuba not 
only entered shameful coalitions 
with the Communists to win rule, 
but when they had it, shamelessly 
promoted personal gain through 
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public corruption. Accién Demo- 
cratica, headed by ex-Communist 
Romulo Betancor, achieved power 
by the traditional coup d’état and 
legalized its position by elections 
only after ensuring a majority by 
“traditional” methods. I visited 
Venezuela during the warm-up for 
these elections, and am convinced 
that the government campaign 
rendered impossible a true expres- 
sion of the national will. 

Of course, if the choice lay be- 
tween the old regimes and these 
new parties, I’d certainly go along 
with Mr. Alexander. But I don’t 
think the practical alternatives are 
so restricted. Latin America con- 
tains one further social force, the 
Catholic Church. Now it is per- 
fectly true that for historic reasons 
the Church identified herself all 
too long with the old order. But 
her doctrine is fortunately proving 
itself stronger than her institu- 
tions. To a major degree in several 
countries and to a notable degree 
in most, her leaders have accepted 
the challenge of the times as de- 
fined by Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


I HAD the privilege of taking part, 
as a delegate to the Inter-American 


Social Action Congress held in 
Havana, Cuba, in the first days of 
1946, in what I believe was the first 
corporate profession of the new 
stand. Official delegates of the heir- 
archy of every country of the Ameri- 
cas reported on what the Church 
was doing and planning in each 
country to establish social justice. 
In some the movement was a mere 
spark, in others already a flame, 
but in all fire had been struck. 
It has since blazed into a econfla- 
gration of charity, consuming dic- 
tators in Argentina and Columbia, 
and destroying many less spec- 


tacular but equally objectionable 
social monstrosities in other coun- 
tries. 
Here 
hope. 


stands Latin America’s 
For all the superstition of 
the illiterate masses and the spir- 
itual illiteracy of the intellectuals, 
the region is Catholic in the mar- 
row of its bones. Socialism can 
destroy the old order. It cannot 
base a new one. 

I find it hard to understand why 
Mr. Alexander ignored the Catholic 
social movement in projecting a 
program to cut the ground from 
under the Communists. His un- 
sympathetic presentation of Arch- 
bishop Sanabria’s refusal in 1943 
to condemn a party (formed by the 
self-dissolved Communist party) 
which pledged support for “the so- 
cial policy of President Calderén 
Guardia based on the papal encyc- 
licals” might suggest personal bias. 
I suspect, nevertheless, that the 
principal and perhaps sole factor 
is the sponsorship of the Free 
Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Now there is nothing sinister 
about the AFL, or for that matter 
about the CIO, both of whom (as 
it happens) were worthily repre- 
sented at the Havana Social Action 
Congress I just mentioned. But 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trades Unions (ICFTU), to 
which AFL-CIO is affiliated, is 
strongly and partisanly influenced 
by the big European Socialist 
unions which form its backbone. 
They for many years have been 
condueting a_ spiteful vendetta 
against the Christian trades unions 
which play a principal part in the 
socio-economic life of the workers 
of democratic Europe, a vendetta 
motivated more by the anticlerieal- 
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ism of yesterday than the realities 
of today. 

This spirit unfortunately exists 
in Latin America too, though here 
the picture is confused because 
some Christian groups (like Costa 
Rica’s “Rerum Novarum” unions) 
for financial reasons belong to 
ICFTU. In any case, it seems to me 
significant that Mr. Alexander only 
once refers to the Christian Federa- 
tion, and even then doesn’t get, the 
name right, this in spite of the fact 
that it has since 1954 a regional 
organization for Latin America 
(Central Latino Americana de Sin- 
dicalistas Cristianos) with affiliates 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Surinam, Uruguay and Vene- 
zuela. 


Snir reservations must apply 
to Mr. Alexander’s suggestions on 
what we in the United States can 
do to foster social evolution in 
Latin America. Personally, I think 
the greatest contribution we could 
make would be to encourage the 
training in this country of young 
labor leaders in the principles of 
free trades unionism and Christian 
democracy. It was Rica’s 
good fortune that Archbishop 
Sanabria sent here in the mid- 
forties for this purpose the young 
priest who on his return founded 
the “Rerum Novarum” unions. 
These unions played a leading part 
in defeating the Communists in 
1948 and in inaugurating the social 
reforms which by common consent 
have made Costa Rica the most 
democratic and _ progressive of 
Latin American republics. 

] may also note that Mr, Alexan- 


Costa 


der’s criticisms of our government's 
policy are somewhat academic. I 
agree, for example, that arming the 
Latin American republics serves 
little to strengthen the free world. 
But if we refuse arms, they can get 
them from Britain or France, or 
failing that—as in the Guatemalan 
case—-from East Europe, or even 
as the other day—from Israel. 

It is still less realistic to appoint 
our State Department as judge of 
progressive and _ reactionary re- 
gimes, with the duty of allocating 
medals only to the former. The 


Latin Americans themselves would 
be the first to protest, and rightly, 
this regression to “Big Stick” 


days. 


I po agree that a Marshall Plan 
for the region is long overdue, 
though it would have to be funda- 
mentally different from that which 
spectacularly revitalized Europe. 
Capital sufficed Europe. It had 
skills in superabundance. Latin 
America needs capital, but it needs 
even more basic education, tech- 
nical skills and the _ industrial 
sense, things you cannot mass pro- 
duce in Detroit or dig out of the 
ground at Fort Knox. 

Nevertheless, they are things we 
can help to create, and I believe 
that the delay in starting results 
from no lack of awareness or desire 
on the part of our governments, 
Republican and Democratic alike, 
but rather from the resistance of 
United States voters who still 
know little and care less about 
the 180,000,000 children of God to 
the south who share with them the 
common name and destiny of 
Americans, 
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THE PASTOR 
SPEAKS TO 
HIS PEOPLE 


by William J. Leonard, S.J. 


Lvs Sunday morning, and here 
you are. Getting here has cost you 
a good bit of effort. You planned 
it last night; maybe you had to fig- 
ure out who in the family was go- 
ing to which Mass, and when the 
car would be free for you. This 
morning you got up when, per- 
haps, you might have enjoyed a 
longer sleep. You had to shave and 
primp, and put on your Sunday 
best. You had to make sure that 
the gas was shut off, and that you 
had the coins for the collection in 
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your pocket. And you were keeping 
one eye on the clock all the time. 
But you finally made it, and here 
you are. 

Do you mind if I ask you a ques- 
tion or two before Mass starts, 
The answers might help to make 
all that effort you expended in get- 
ting here more worthwhile. 


Fast of all, then, where are you? 
The obvious answer is that you are 
in a church. We call a church “the 
house of God,” and it’s certainly 
that. But it’s also your house. You 
or your fathers built it, and you 
maintain it. For what purpose? 
Look around. The pew you're sit- 
ting in, and all the other pews, face 
one way, don’t they? Toward the 
altar. You have to walk to the side 
aisles to reach the confessionals, 
or to make the stations, but the 
altar is straight ahead. So the 
church was built chiefly to provide 
a roof for the altar, and for you 
and me who worship at it. Now 
maybe the next time someone asks 
you where you’re going on Sunday 
morning, you'll say aloud “to 
church,” but inside you'll be saying 
“to the altar.” 

A less obvious answer to that 
“where are you?” question might 
be that you are with us. And who 
are we? We are those of whom 
Our Lord said that when we gather 
together He is in the midst of us. 
We are the baptized, the redeemed, 
the people of God. Heaven has 
been thrown open to us; we are on 
our way there. Meanwhile we hold 
firm to “one Lord, one faith, one 


, 


baptism.” We are those who are 
“persevering with Him in His 


trials.” He prayed for us at the 
Last Supper: “that they all may 
be one, even as Thou, Father, in 
Me and I in Thee, that they also 


may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent 
Me.” You are happy, i know well, 
to be counted among us; you want 
to know, love, and adore as one 
of us. 


Tar brings up a second ques- 
tion: who are you? Are you any- 
one in particular? As we see you, 
you certainly are. Once you, too, 
were baptized; God put His great 
arms about you and brought you 
into the warm circle of His family, 
gave you His Son for your Brother. 
When we look at you we cannot 
miss the image of God who created 
you, of God’s Son who died to 
make you whole in Himself. We 
think of you as one who has kept 
the faith and wrestled with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, not 
winning always, perhaps, but never 
giving up the fight. 

Like ourselves, you are poised 
between time and eternity; you 
know the tensions of a citizenship 
in two worlds. Your wealth or so- 
cial position are not especially im- 
portant to us, but we are interested 
in such things as your racial origin, 
your age, your education, your 
temperament and personal history, 
because these things make you the 
special person you are, and enable 





To us—of the first hour—Sunday Mass is 
a firmly fixed habit; we know it to be a 
good habit, one that we would never dream 
of breaking. But we are apt to be content 
with mere physical presence. Father William 
J. Leonard, S.J., a member of the faculty 
of Boston College, under the guise of our 
Pastor, gently and patiently impresses upon 
us the value of the incomparable gift which 
we, together with the priest. offer to God 
when we assist wholeheartedly at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Father Leonard, 
deeply concerned with the Liturgical Move- 
ment, is a frequent contributor to Action, 
Worship and the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review. 
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you to bring to God and to us your 
own unique gift. 

We think of you as having been 
born, like ourselves, into this 
strange twentieth century, elected 
by His design to love and adore 
Him now and in eternity. Here, 
then, among us, you are respected, 
you are a person, you have dignity. 
And you have something to do. 

Something to do? Yes, you are 
not here simply to be a spectator. 
What is done at the altar supposes 
your active collaboration, internally 
and externally, since you are one 
of us, and have come here to do 
what we do, not just to watch us 
do it. 


Tue first thing we do is to speak 
to God. Even though we are dust 
and ashes, as Abraham said. We 
confess that in many ways we have 
failed in our love of Him, through 
our most grievous fault. We im- 
plore His mercy, for ourselves and 
for one another. Struck to the 
heart by our selfishness, we ask 
with St. Paul, “Who will deliver 
me from the body of this death?” 
and go on repeating “Lord, have 
mercy on us. Christ, have mercy 
on us. Lord, have mercy on us.” 
But then we remember that though 
our sins were scarlet, we have been 
washed in His blood, and made 
white as snow. And so we sing the 
chant of the redeemed, of captives 
set free. “We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we glorify Thee.” 

And finally we set before God 
our petition, our ardent desire for 
today. The prayer rises in all our 
hearts, is voiced by the priest, is 
offered to the Father through 
Christ our Brother (in Whom the 
Father was well pleased). We close 
our speaking with “Amen” — “so 
may it be.” So may it be, indeed. 





Tax second thing we do is to listen 
to God. “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” He has much to 
say to us, about Himself and about 
ourselves. It is the truth for which 
we thirst. He instructs, inspires, 
rebukes, consoles us — sometimes 
through the lips of a human repre- 
sentative, sometimes in the Person 
of His Son. He gives us light lest 
our feet stumble, courage lest our 
hearts falter. And we are grateful: 
“thanks be to God,” we say, and 
“praise to Thee, Christ.” Our last 
reaction is to declare our enduring 
acceptance of all He has said to 
us: “I believe in one God... .” 

What we have done so far has 
been a cleansing and chastening of 
our souls, a preparation for what 
we are to do now. The third thing 
we do together is to give to God. 
Here there must be no stinginess, 
no weighing and measuring. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart.” Christ our 
Brother has poured Himself out, 
emptied Himself, and we must do 
no less, for we have been made one 
with Him. We take bread, the 
symbol of that rich Christian life 
we attain in Him, and offer them 
to God. On that plate, under the 
token of the bread, and in that cup, 
under the token of the wine, we 
place all we have, all we are, all we 
hope to be. 


Now see what happens to our 
human, mortal offerings! At the 
Consecration, they become the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ. We 
have on our altar, now, an incom- 
parable gift, in which our own is 
merged and blended. So we give it 
to God with gladness and full 
hearts, knowing that this is peer- 
less worship, joyful that we can do 
so much. Through Him, and with 
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Him, and in Him, we give to God 
all honor and glory forever. 


ao fourth and last thing we do 
is to receive from God. God, you 
see, never permits us to outdo Him 
in generosity. We gave ourselves 
completely to Him in Christ; very 
well, He will give Himself com- 
pletely to us in Christ. In this way 
we attain what all men and all reli- 


gions have wanted: union with 
God. Even more, we attain union 


with our brethren, since all of us 
receive the one Christ, and He is 
now the living bond between us. 
How are you to do all this? I 
think you will agree that it is the 
most sublime activity in which you 
can take part. Obviously, it should 
be done eagerly, joyously, with the 
maximum reverence and attention. 
But we know from sad experience 
that we are likely to let it become 
routine. How can we keep our- 
selves aware, free from distraction 
and the deadening effects of repeti- 
tion? One way is to do it all 
thoughtfully. I don’t mean that we 
drag the Mass, but we don’t rush 
it, either. The words and actions 
are too meaningful, too sublime, to 
be understood and appreciated if 
we race through them. We 
wouldn’t be able to speak, listen, 
give, and receive as we want to. 


| way we've found to help 
you keep your mind on what you’re 
doing is to ask you to make the 
aloud. 


responses Sometimes we 
speak them and sometimes we sing 
them. Perhaps this will seem 


strange to you at first; it may call 
for a little effort you haven’t been 
used to making. But you will get 
used to it very quickly, and you'll 
come to like it. 

Be patient for a little while and 


try to understand why we do this. 
It’s only to help you take a really 
active part in the Mass as it is of- 
fered. Silence can be a holy thing 
at times, and parts of the Mass are 
offered in a profound silence. But 
it helps us more at other times to 
speak up, or to sing our thoughts: 
in this way they impress us more 
deeply, and they keep that vaga- 
bond attention of ours from wan- 
dering. And when you speak or 
sing with others you get an over- 
whelming sense of being one with 
them. Ask the Communists; they 
practice it all the time. 


A FINAL question: what should 
you take away from your celebra- 
tion of Mass? One thing, it seems 
to me, is a deeper sense of the unity 
that binds you to all of us. Many 
people today are terribly lonely, 
even in the midst of crowds. Many 
feel that they are “going it alone.” 
But here you should be convinced 
that you have thousands of broth- 
ers and sisters who believe as you 
do, and who, “denying ungodliness 
and worldly desires, live soberly 
and justly and godly in this world, 
looking for the blessed hope and 
coming of the glory of the great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

With us, God’s people, you will 
exercise this morning the priest- 
hood that is in you through your 
baptism and make an acceptable 
offering to the Lord; with us you 
will sit at the same Lord’s table 
and be nourished by the one Bread 
of immortality. You must believe 
that we are interested in you, solic- 
itous about you. We hope that you 
will feel the same way about us. 

In line with that problem of 
loneliness, it doesn’t seem possible 
that you could assist at Mass 


thoughtfully and not gain a fresh 
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realization of God’s abounding, 
personal love for you. What else 
prompted Him to speak to you in 
so many inspired pages of Holy 
Scripture? Why else should He 
have given you membership in the 
household of the faith? Not only 
did He die for you, as He died for 
all men, but He has made you 
sapable of profiting eternally by 
His death—and by His resurrec- 
tion from the dead. Every Mass is 
a renewal of that death and a 
pledge that you will share in that 
resurrection. You are inexpressibly 
loved. 


ee should take away, too, a 
more vivid sense of your personal 
consecration to God’s service. It 
began at your baptism, but each 
Mass should drive home more fully 
your awareness that you do not live 
for this world; though you must 
work out your salvation in it, you 


have been destined for greater 
things. “We have not here an 


abiding city, but we look for one 
that is to come.” Your consecra- 
tion is akin to that of the priest, 
and you are empowered to make at 
every Mass a joyful gift of all your 
faculties, your time, and your ac- 
complishments, as well as your dis- 
appointments, your sufferings, and 
your struggles against temptation. 
In Christ, you really amount to 


something. 
For this reason, you’ should 


leave church after Mass newly per- 
suaded that you cannot have it 
both ways. “He who is not with 


Me is against Me.” If you have 
been so chosen, so consecrated, it 
was surely not just for the dura- 
tion of this Mass. Rather, you must 
be a Christian at home, at work, in 
your recreations. Christ and all of 
us, His Church, are judged by your 
standards and your conduct once 
you go out among men, and they 
draw nearer or are driven further 
away by their contacts with you. 
It is your glorious vocation to bring 
the good news of Christ to those 
who have not heard it, to be the 
loving heart and healing hands of 
Christ in a sick and loveless world. 


Yeoe presence at Mass should give 
more height and depth to your 
serenity. In the world, as Our 
Lord predicted, we have distress at 
times, but He has overcome the 
world, and we share in His con- 
quest. The Mass cannot but remind 
us that in the end “He will wipe 
away all tears from our eyes.” 
Our acceptance of His will, our 
unshaken trust in Him, will make 
us the mature, complete Christian 
personalities we should be—towers 
of strength to neighbors who lack 
our convictions. 

And finally, our Mass _ today 
should help you to shed the bore- 
dom, the taking-for-granted that 
prevents so many souls from living 
a really Christian life. It should 


give you joy and enthusiasm. You 
have a purpose! God has enriched 
us beyond the telling already, and 
we are simply unable even to dream 
of what He has in store for us. 
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by EVA-MARIA JUNG 


Geaxanr, the birthplace of the 
Protestant schism, is now fast be- 
coming the meeting ground of vari- 
ous union movements. The most 
recent and the least known of 
these is an association of clergy- 
men and laymen which calls itself 
significantly, Die Sammlung—The 
Gathering out to 
gather together and to deepen all 
the Catholic which still 
exist in the Evangelical Church. 
It is of purely Protestant initiative, 
a Catholic rebirth from within 
Protestantism itself and, if it is not 
too early to form kind of 
estimate, one might compare it to 
the Oxford Movement. The two 
movements are similar, if not in 
scope, at least in origin and inten- 
tion. Both arose in protest against 
the liberalism and shortcomings of 
their respective Churches. 

The founders of “The Gathering” 
were pastors who, in the 


because it sets 


elements 


some 


exercise 
of their ministry, grew increasingly 
the theological and 
religious state of crisis which ex- 
isted both in the forms of worship 
and in the doctrinal teaching of 
their Churches. In fact, the first 
appeal launched by the Movement, 
in 1954, began with these 
“Our office and conscience 
oblige us to write to all those whom 
it may concern . . . because certain 
truths are in the hearts of all, but 
the voice is lacking which might 
express them. We are 


conscious of 


words: 
our 


convinced 


it is our duty to put an end to this 
paralyzing silence; and for this 
reason we turn to you.” A similar 
appeal runs: “From one year to 
another there is an increasing num- 
ber of those who cannot find the 
realization of Christ’s message in 
the present forms of Church gov- 
ernment, divine service and doctri- 
nal tradition. Such people feel at 
home neither in their congregations 
nor in their churches.” 

These pastors once more raised 
the crucial question: which is the 
true Church of Christ? Since they 
felt that the Protestant Church no 
longer possessed the full Catholic 
truth, they considered then that 
this truth must lie somewhere be- 
tween the two main confessions, 
the Lutheran and the Catholic. But 
now it seems that they have been 
drawing ever nearer to the Catholic 
position. 


Tue Movement has been spread- 
ing its views by means of circular 
letters, or Rundbriefe, which have 
been printed and distributed when- 


ever the need arose. In the same 





The ever-increasing number of those en- 
gaged in the ecumenical movement will be 
keenly interested in Eva-Maria Jung's first- 
hand account of the latest 
within German Protestantism. “Die Samm- 
lung”—“The Gathering”—appears to be a 
very hopeful advance on the way to re- 
union. Dr. Jung, Roman correspondent for 
Religious News Service, is writing a book 
on the ecumenical movement. 


development 
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way as the Oxford Movement, with 
its “Tracts for the Times,” tried to 
awaken the Catholic conscience of 
the English Church, so also “The 
Gathering” spoke out whenever a 
point needed clarifying or a warn- 
ing had to be sounded. These cir- 
cular letters were signed by Dean 
Hans Asmussen, a famous Lu- 
theran theologian, and _ pastors 
Ernst Fincke, Wolfgang Lehmann 
and Max Lackmann. The latter 
has recently come to the fore of 
religious polemic with his book: 
Cry for Help for the Church from 
the Church (Schwabebverlag, Stutt- 
gart, 1956) in which he denounces, 
in ten theses, the ten errors of 
faith and doctrine of his Church. 
It is significant that pastor Richard 
Baumann, who has recently been 
deposed from his ministry because 
in his books he betrays a tendency 
to favor the primacy of the Pope, 
belongs to the same group. 

Periodically “The Gathering” has 
appealed to the public also by 
means of conferences and open dis- 
cussions, as well as radio broad- 
casts. Dean Asmussen and Msgr. 
Grosche of Cologne recently staged 
a discussion on the need for the 
papacy, and it made a powerful im- 
pact on the listening public. This 
dialogue has been published in 
book form under the title, Do We 
Need a Pope? (Cologne: Hegner. 
1957). 


a autumn about a hundred 
followers of “The Gathering” meet 
at Fiirsteneck Castle in Assia for a 
week of spiritual retreat and dis- 
cussion of controversial points of 


theology. A number of Catholic 
specialists are usually invited to the 
reunions in order that they may 
give firsthand information on the 


Catholic point of view. In contro- 


versial matters, solutions are 
sought by returning to Luther’s 
own starting point, for it is thought 
that the present Evangelical 
Church, though it claims to be 
Lutheran, is no longer in accord 
with Luther’s conception of the 
Church. 

“The Gathering,’ then, as we 
have said, received its initial im- 
pulse, not from without, that is, 
from Catholic theology, but from 
within, from the Lutheran concept 
of the Church as expressed in 
the “Confessional Writings” upon 
which the Lutheran Church is 
founded. The question now is how 
to delve more deeply into these 
texts and to draw out all the con- 
sequences implicit in them. The 
new interpretation of Luther’s “ex- 
clusive formula” (by grace alone, 
by Scripture alone, by faith alone) 
has led to the conviction that the 
Protestant “alone” does not neces- 
sarily contradict the Catholic “and” 
(that is, in speaking of the close 
union between God and man, Scrip- 
ture and tradition etc., in Catholic 
doctrine). 

A second circular letter affirmed 
that “the breaking of the insepar. 
able bond between Christ and His 
Church, between grace created and 
uncreated, between Holy Scripture 
and Tradition, has had as its con- 
sequence the diminution of God’s 
authority, and a lessening of the 
power of grace and Holy Scripture 
within the Evangelical Church.” 
The intention is, not only to return 
to the Lutheran theses, but even to 
go beyond them. In fact, on page 
123 of Lackmann’s book, men- 
tioned above, he writes: “Luther 
attempted to form a more ‘divine’ 
and more ‘majestic’ idea of God 
than that which God would seem 
to have of Himself, and a more 


” 
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abominable idea of man than it is 
good for man to entertain, an idea 
which is, above all, not in accord- 
ance with reality. Our Evangelical 
Church can only recover — and 
along with it the whole body of 
Christ on earth—when it has rec- 
tified this attempt of Luther, and 
thus its own central dogmas.” 


I. the first impulse of this inner 
movement of Protestantism toward 
Catholicism is to study the “Con- 
fessional Writings” of the Lu- 
theran Church, the second moving 
force is the study of the Bible, the 
word of God Himself. “We are held 
to proclaiming all of the Scriptures; 
indeed, all our Evangelical tradi- 
tions must be submitted once 
more to the judgment of Holy 
Scripture in its entirety.” The 
strength behind the Movement rests 
in this typically Protestant affirma- 
tion, in the taking of the words of 
the Bible as supreme arbiter. 

It is an irony of history that 
“The Gathering,” in the very heart 
of the Reformation country, and 
by the very principles which pro- 
voked the Reformation, is pro- 
ceeding along the road toward the 
restoration of the lost unity of 
Christendom. 


W usr or not “The Gathering” 


will follow Cardinal Newman's 
path and eventually embrace the 
Roman Catholic faith is the crucial 
question that now faces its leaders. 
They have been reproached by their 
critics for having already been won 
over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and for lacking the courage to ad- 
mit it. But just recently “The 
Gathering” issued its final open 
letter—20,000 copies of which have 
gone out to all German rectories 
and Chancery Offices—and this let- 
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ter shows clearly that “The Gath- 
ering” is by no means lacking in 
courage and that, indeed, it has 
already arrived at a truly Catholic 
position with regard to the essen- 
tials of Roman Catholicism. 

In twelve theses or so-called 
“Evangelical Statements on Catho- 
lic truths,” they assert the old 
Catholic truths in a new Evangeli- 
‘al form (which at times may seem 
to lack the clarity and precision of 
Catholic terminology, crystallized 
over the course of the centuries) 
and then sum up the develop- 
ment of the Movement with an out- 
spoken Catholic conclusion. 

They affirm the visibility and 
juridical character of the Church, 
the apostolic succession, the one 
and only head of the Church, the 
sacrifice of the Mass, the ordina- 
tion of priests, the bishop’s office, 
the role of the laity, the value of 
tradition, the merit of good works, 
and so forth. 

The end of the tenth thesis 
reads: “The present day rediscovery 
of ‘Catholic truths’ in Holy Scrip- 
ture signifies that Protestant Chris- 
tianity has been called by the Holy 
Ghost to a new and positive rela- 
tionship with the Roman Catholic 
Church. For’ the _ rediscovered 
truths of the Gospel were already 
being proclaimed by Christianity 
before the Reformation. It is wrong 
to think that the Evangelical 
Church could and should rediscover 
the Catholic truths for itself with- 
out seeking unity with western and 
astern Christendom, which has al- 
ways proclaimed these truths un- 
der the guidance of the divine 
Spirit.” 


= what next? For a Catholic 
observer it is difficult to see how 
the authors of these theses can 
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continue much longer their alle- 
giance to the Evangelical Church. 
Are they now retiring from the 
scene, after fulfilling their mission 
of re-establishing the “dialogue” 
between the Evangelical and the 
Roman Catholic Church? As a mat- 
ter of fact, they have announced 
that this will ‘be their last letter 
and that henceforth their work 
will take a different form. Does 
this mean that they have ended up 
in a blind alley—or that they have, 
in fact, reached the peak of their 
development, that is, the rock of 
Peter? 

Indeed, they think that the time 
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is now ripe for a decision, “the de- 
cision of the century,” namely to 
recognize and to confess that “only 
what is universally Christian is 
Christian at all. What is Catholic 
is Christian. Separation is un- 
Christian. To search for what is 
truly Catholic is the task of the 
century.” 

In concluding their final Rund- 
brief, they meet the reproach 
directed against their “Catholic 
tendencies” with these bold words: 
“We do not have ‘Catholic tenden- 
cies,’ but a real Catholic passion— 
and this is part of the Christian 
creed.” 


This Secret Stands 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Tus matter-s peck, 
This seed of grass, 
This particle 

In earth’s hourglass 


Will pass to blade 
And then new grain 
Whose cycle’s 

To begin again. ... 


Let science stare 
At the last star 
Or, deep in atoms, 
Peer as far 


As Einstein 

In their very being— 
This secret stands 
Past all men’s seeing! 


When tube and cyclotron 
Are rust 

Grass will be growing 
From the dust; 


And over shards 

Of man’s endeavor 
Hope’s flag will wave 
As green as ever. 





REPORT FROM 
POLAND 


by J. J. HANLIN 
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‘Tue air in a Polish restaurant is 
thick, steamy and larded with the 
cloying smell of badly cooked food 
and poor beer. People fill the place, 
too many of them, and the uncom- 


fortable feeling is overpowering. 
You can feel trickles of sweat run- 
ning down behind your ears to 
your neck. 

“Let’s get out of here,” I said to 
my German friend who was in Po- 
land selling steel to the satellites. 

“Jawohl!” he muttered. 


W: were in Poznan and it was 
hot. If you walked a block during 
the daylight hours you were swim- 
ming in sweat. Dust and dirt are 
everywhere, apparently because 
many places where people walk 
should be paved and aren't. It ate 
into your skin like invisible pins 
and dirtied your shirt in no time at 
all. Normally, in the West, you 
would come to depend on outdoor 
cafés with the narcotic quality of 
Vienna, for example, or Paris or 
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In Poznan there are 
and obtaining a table is al- 
most impossible even if they are 
more or less reserved for “for- 
eigners only” which also means 
better-dressed Communist officials. 


Copenhagen. 
few 


‘Lowe is the first thing you learn 
about Communist countries—it is 
difficult to rest. At home, we 
come to think of bars and night- 
clubs as places where you go to 
drink. But you soon learn that 
very frequently, especially in the 
case of journalists and business- 
men, you go to bars to sit down and 
rest. It is a terrible thing when 
there is no place to sit—no place 
to rest. Poznan is a city of people 
walking and talking, constantly 
walking and talking, because there 
is no place to sit and talk. If you 
are alone, fortunately, there are 
many churches where you can sit. 
But you can’t conduct business or 
an interview in a church. 

“Ah, that’s better,” I said as we 
stepped outside. 

The wind had blown the dust off, 
leaving a clear, bright night which 
was broken only every once in a 
while by the flash of a slice of 
light from the persistent beacon in 
the center of the fair grounds. The 
town was closing down. A group 
of young people were clustered 
around a lamp post. A man with 
too much vodka was yelling out a 
loud song. An _ occasional taxi 
rumbled by. 


Tuex we heard the steps of men 
running resounding in the almost 
empty streets surrounding us. We 
jumped back into the doorway of 
the restaurant as a young man, 
baldish but only twenty-five or so, 
ran by. He was followed by four 
policemen who were gaining on 


him. But the police, in turn, were 
being trailed by perhaps twenty 
Poles. This was really our intro- 
duction to the voleano—the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Poland. 

I suppose you have to see a thing 
like this happen to understand the 
satellites. Without benefit of the 
knowledge of the 1956 Poznan riots 
and the Hungarian revolt, you 
would have thought Poznan to be 
as peaceful as any Western city. 
The police caught the youth about 
fifty yards away from us. Then 
the crowd caught the police. I be- 
lieve, actually, the crowd emerged 
from the sidewalk. Where they 
‘ame from so quick is beyond me. 
We raced toward the group amid 
the thumping feet of more, and 
still more Poles arriving at the 
scene. 

Within two or three minutes 
there were at least 250 Poles sur- 
rounding the police. And _ the 
amazing thing about Poznan is 
that there are so many young men 
between twenty and thirty years of 
age. They made no move to at- 
tack, but the police were so crowded 
that certainly they could not raise 
their hands to wipe sweat from 
their foreheads. 


Ay the periphery of the crowd, 
anxious wives were pulling vio- 
lently at their husbands, trying to 


“Tt’s none of 
they seemed to be 


get them to leave. 
our business,” 





Since his visit to Poland, with its spurious 
freedom, J. J. Hanlin, writer and journalist. 
is prompted to reconsider his long-held 
view of what Communism really is. Might: 
it not well be, he suggests, a blind for a 
super-capitalistic system, an Eastern con- 
spiracy to gain control of the riches of the 
West through international trade and bank- 
ing. In that field our security organizations 
might discover the hidden experts who play 
on a global chessboard. 
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saying. The sound of muted horns 
came to me faintly along the pave- 
ment. Then a police car appeared. 
More police got out and more peo- 
ple came from nowhere. As if thor- 
oughly incensed, the new group of 
police fought their way into the 
crowd and were swallowed from 
sight. It was an incredible thing 
this was midnight. 

Meanwhile, inside the restaurant 
“for foreigners only” an orchestra 
in dirty shirtsleeves continued to 
play jazz for tieless Communist of- 
ficials and Western businessmen 
and journalists. I kept an eye 
peeled on the doorway. In spite of 
the now noisy street, no one left. 
Nor was there any break in the 


jazz. 

“If one shot is fired,” I told the 
German, “it’s going to be one more 
deadly revolt.” 

You could feel it oozing from the 


solid, unmoving mass of men. It 
was as apparent as the heat of 
their bodies. But as it happened, 
they just stood there. The police 
finally managed to get their pris- 
oner out through the crowd and 
they placed him inside the gate of 
the darkened, deserted fairgrounds. 
Silently, he stood there smoking 
energetically, as if he were forced 
to consume a certain quota of ciga- 
rettes. Every fifteen seconds the 
revolving light of the giant tower 
in the center of the fair would 
swing around and flash across the 
faces of the crowd as they pressed 
against the gate. Their hatred for 
the police was momentarily naked, 
then gone, then apparent again. 
How many incidents like this 
happen in Poland? Certainly, fifty 
to a hundred a week. Fifteen min- 
utes later police reinforcements 
had arrived and the man was 
pushed into a jeep and was gone. 


Five more minutes and the streets 
were again deserted, leaving no 
trace of the incident other than 
that on this page. The German 
was amazed when I strode up to the 
police and asked them what the 
man had done. 
“Ach, _ it’s 
shrugged. 


nothing,” they 


Poenan is a city of swarming 
streets that are far more terrible 
than the unknown mystery of any 
jungle on the earth could be. Dur- 
ing the war there were about 
250,000 people living there. It was 
a German city then, of course, and 
the mark of the German is still on 
it. Today, it is estimated that close 
to 400,000 people inhabit it. The 
Germans have left, but the lan- 
guage strangely remains. Just 
about everyone speaks it and you 
have no difficulty communicating 
with the people. 

A Polish officer told me that to- 
day there are no Russian troops in 
the Poznan area at all. But after 
one too many beers, perhaps, two 
Poles took us for a tour of the out- 
skirts of the wonderful city where 
there remain some incredibly beau- 
tiful villas. 

“Da!” they would yell into the 
night, “the Ruskies live there!” 

Actually, forcing the Germans 
out of this city which the Poles are 
not too convinced is theirs now 
“once and for all,” was a psycho- 
logical blunder on the part of the 
Communists. Russian strategy to- 
day is certainly to get the Poles to 
hate and fear the Germans. But it 
is difficult as long as there are no 
Germans around to speak of. Con- 
sequently, the animosity which rises 
from the haze of its heavy industry 
is anti-Russian and anti-Commu- 
nist. 
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Mew strange it is for the Amer- 
ican! Their love for America is 
so profound that it is almost un- 
real and remote from Europe. We 
are well-liked, certainly, in West- 
ern Europe. And we are allied to 
them. But in Poland we can just 
do no wrong. This is the case even 
though they have been brainwashed 
for years with anti-Americanism, 
and our United States Information 
Agency is not permitted to operate 
within the Polish borders. Poland, 
then, may well be in the “Warsaw 
Pact,” but it is one of our best 
allies in the world today. It is 
something we must never forget. 
Poznan is presently in the act of 
re-naming streets in honor of for- 
mer American heroes. There were 
several streets named after Amer- 
icans which changed during the 
glacial period of Stalinism. This 
situation is now being righted. 


I HAD been expecting an incident 
of the kind we saw in front of the 


restaurant. While with one ear I 
listened to the long-winded dis- 
courses of the apologists for the 
failure of Communism in Poland 
expatiating on just what Gomulka 
is now going to do te put the nation 
on its feet, I had been observing 
Poland, itself. When you know 
that there is trouble under the sur- 
face, it is not difficult to find it. 
“Poland is the one Communist 
State where the principle of single- 
party control is no longer securely 
established,” the Sunday Observer 
of London wrote recently. 
Actually, one could almost say 
that there is no control today in 
Poland at all, period. It is a giant 
prison where the prisoners have 
seemingly grabbed and destroyed 
government. They can’t get out, 
it’s true. They can’t better them- 


selves materially either. But it is 
about as close to anarchy inside as 
you will find anywhere. They have 
free speech and certainly informers 
are as busily engaged as ever, but 
obviously nothing is done about 
their reports. So they talk, talk, 
talk. 

Polish officials today will speak 
with greater frankness than those 
of the West. It is an ironic situa- 
tion. And, apparently, a desperate 
one. Certainly, the Communists 
both in Moscow and in Warsaw do 
not wish to give the people such 
freedom. Practicing my trade as a 
journalist, I could move about as 
unrestrained as I could, for exam- 
ple, in England or France. The 
only control they imposed upon me 
was financial—I had to cash $7.50 
every day to pay for my room. Ac- 
tually, the change you receive from 
this sum is more than sufficient to 
maintain you in food. Because the 
food was so bad and so many 
Westerners were sick, however, | 
went on a ham and beer diet. 


Fos a Catholic, a visit to Poland 
is a rich experience, indeed. When 
you read in the newspapers that 
the churches are crowded, it does 
not only apply to Mass. The 
churches are always crowded. You 
can slip into any number of out-of- 
the-way churches in Poznan and 
they have that “just after Mass 
look” about them. They are about 
half-filled. But the greatest satis- 
faction comes from studying the 
faces of these devout people. They 
are solemn and lost in fruitful re- 
flection or prayer. I should think 
that to be a priest in Poland must 
be simply wonderful. 

I made a tour of a prominent 
parish in Pcznan and could almost 
feel the love of the people for their 
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priest as he passed. Children could 
not refrain from grasping his hand. 
It was an extremely moving expe- 
rience. The Church then, seem- 
ingly, is all that keeps Poland from 
becoming an anarchic void. It is 
almost incorrect to say that the 
Church “has been granted conces- 
sions” by the Gomulka_ govern- 
ment. Because the Church today, 
along with the Russian Army, is 
the real source of power within 
this nation. 


| seemingly have no confi- 
dence whatsoever in the Polish 
government, itself. It can be very 
nationalist or very Communist. It 
does not seem to matter to them. 
You cannot talk to a Pole for fif- 
teen seconds before he begins to 
attack the government. And _ this 


anti-Communist voice is louder 


than ever among people who have 


patterned out for themselves an 
existence almost equal to what they 
would have in the West. For even 
though there are many Russians 
living in the better houses of Poz- 
nan, the rich villas in the city’s 
suburbs are stili primarily occu- 
pied by Poles. 

And this leads to the inevitable 
question: who is in favor of Com- 
munism? What supports it? I 
talked to perhaps a hundred peo- 
ple on this trip behind the Curtain. 
On the whole, they were people 
better off than their fellowmen in 
East Germany. And yet, other than 
an occasional good word for Go- 
mulka as an individual, not one of 
them said anything favorable about 
the Communist system! 

Is one right in concluding, then, 
that the real support and strength 
of Communism is found outside its 
borders in the Free World? How 
can you possibly explain the phe- 


WORLD 


nomenon otherwise? The Commu- 
nist world is a real powder keg. It 
possesses no strength or power to 
maintain itself. The few leaders 
live by myth. And you get the feel- 
ing, that one of these mornings, 
everyone is going to wake up with 
the same idea: we are all against 
it so let us change the system. 

Since his visit to Poland the 
writer is forced to attack previous 
ideas as to just what Communism 
is. I realize how we hold almost re- 
ligiously to the belief that Commu- 
nism is a “workers’ revolution.” 
Instead, I believe, we should seri- 
ously consider the idea that Com- 
munism might be a blind for a 
“super - capitalistic” system, an 
Eastern conspiracy to gain control 
of the riches of the West through 
international trade and _ banking. 
One got the feeling in Poznan that 
no one would be more out of place 
than the Marxist doctrinaire. 


Pecans is a vast “sweat shop” 
similar to those on a smaller scale 
in the early days of the industrial 
revolution in England. Because its 
currency, the zloty, is exclusively 
an “internal currency,” and _ be- 
sause statistics on trade and bank- 
ing can be masked as “state se- 
crets,” it is extremely difficult to 
determine just how far Commu- 
nism has penetrated the West eco- 
nomically. While our security or- 
ganizations are madly searching 
for Marxists, they might find very 
fertile fields in international trade 
and banking. 

We just don’t know how power- 
ful this conspiracy might be at the 
present to disrupt the West eco- 
nomically if it chose to do so. The 
fact that the Communist nations 
are on a “buying spree” at the mo- 
ment possibly rules out an imme- 
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diate threat. But the Polish econo- 
mists will tell you that “the basic 
principle of the Polish economic 
system as regards foreign trade 
and payments, is the maximum 
limitation of the effect on the home 
market of changes taking place in 
supply and demand, hence also in 
prices, on the international mar- 
ket.” They apparently not only ex- 
pect a world depression, but have 
the ability to help it along. 


‘Tue methods by which the East- 
ern conspiracy can control the 
West through trade and banking 
are endless and almost completely 
uninvestigated. The poverty of the 
people within their borders does 
not mean that this ability is lim- 
ited: in fact, it is just the opposite. 
A big item at this year’s fair, for 
example, was hooks. The Polish 
government bought hundreds of 
thousands of technical books. 

It is questionable whether the 
publishers of these books might 
not have sold some of their freedom 
along with the books. The Commu- 
nist block can put in an order for 
a million volumes on medicine, for 
example. But can this publisher 
dare publish, hereafter, a bitterlv 
anti-Communist volume? For will 
it not mean that next year the or- 
der for a million medical books 
will go to his competitor? The gov- 
ernment even bought millions of 
pocket-books, but did they buy 
them so that the Poles can read 
Mickey Spillane? Or was a factor 
of control behind these vast pur- 
chases which apparently is only 
beginning? 

The Pole, of course, is well aware 
that he is being used by this sys- 


tem which could possibly be termed 
eighteenth-century super-capitalism 
as much as it can be termed “So- 
cialism” or “Communism.” He 
says, “Everything goes for export.” 
And the big question is, “Where 


9? 


does everything go? 


| amazing aspect of life behind 
the Iron Curtain is the absence of 
color. There is no sparkling topaz 
yellow, lime green, burnt orange, 
cocoa brown. In fact, now that the 
Poles have removed most of their 
flaming red slogans, one is subtly 
affected by this glaring absence. 
When you see little more than 
black, white and gray, your mind 
tends to become blue, so as to 
speak. My wife has always in- 


sisted that I am blind to color and 
flowers. But to arrive in West Ber- 
lin is an extremely pleasant experi- 


ence from a color standpoint alone. 

As the writer was rushing to 
meet an non-existent train, he was 
picked up by a taxi driver who was 
perhaps symbolic of Poland. Cath- 
olic, pro-American, anti-Commu- 
nist and anti-Russian, he turned 
off his meter after we discovered 
there was no such train and he took 
me for a free tour of sights the 
ordinary visitor doesn’t see, such 
places as the secret police head- 
quarters, for example. 

At times, he became so embit- 
tered, I had to caution him that he 
was driving. Then he would slow 
his cab down almost to a walking 
speed. 

“We are a small country,” he 
shouted, “and Russia is a big coun- 
try.” He turned around and shook 
his fist in my face. “But we’re 
going to be free! We will be free!” 





The Problem of the Ex-Seminarian 


by RICHARD RYAN 


Tu ex-Seminarian, we deduce 
from the first page of the Cate- 
chism, is essentially a creature 
composed of body and soul, and 
made to the image and likeness of 
God. He is male. And he is Cath- 
olic. And he believes, more or less 
intensely, in everything he reads 
from the pages of Saint Paul and 
the Encyclicals and from Bishop 
Sheen. Of a good sort usually, 
there is not too much by way of 
physical mannerisms or bearing to 
set him off from the ex-druggist or 
the ex-insurance salesman or the 
ex-Marine. (Although he probably 
wears his Madison Avenue gray 
and flat-top hat with not a little 
self-conscious embarrassment, at 
first.) 

He is aware, of course, of a few 
snide associations with the misfit 
and the maladjusted, and has al- 
most resigned himself to the whis- 
per that he, at last, has completed 
the great American Triumvirate of 
Neurotics along with the notorious 
teen-ager and the hopelessly ma- 
ligned Veteran. But unlike most 
of those by whom he is pushed on 
the subway and shoved on the bus, 
and somewhat similar to the hawk- 
ers on the TV commercials, he has 
just made a very important dis- 
covery. And it is this discovery 
which separates him from the ex- 
Marine and the ex-druggist and 
whatever else you have. It is this 
discovery also which at once star- 
tles him, bewilders him, and jolts 
him to the soles of his feet. 


I suprosE the world of coffee- 
breaks and power-steering and red 
shirts and didja-see-Channe]l-7-last- 
night? is a pretty jolting thing in 
its own right. To anyone. How- 
ever, the jolt is compounded to the 
nth degree when the person, thrust 
into it for the first time, happens 
to come from a hemisphere where 
Mass and meditation, silence in the 
corridors, and the smell of wax 
and chalk on his cassock are sub- 
stitutes for the morning rush, the 
jokes during the break, and the 
smell of tobacco and perfume all 
around. Like out-of-towners in 
Times Square during the summer. 
It’s all a little awesome, and a 
little frightening. And _ perhaps, 
not quite what they had figured on. 
So big. And so loud. So very, very 
loud. The ex-Seminarian has just 
discovered that he is standing in 
an altogether new world, and is no 
longer a part of that world that is 
divided sharply into dormitory, re- 
fectory, ball-field, and chapel. 

He is a little proud of the fact 
that he had seen the great meta- 
morphosis in worlds coming, and 





Richard Ryan gives us a salutary view of 
the unique problems which the ex-Semina- 
rian must face when the door of the Semi- 
nary closes upon his hopes forever. But at 
the same time we glimpse a new and awe- 
some vocation open to that ex-Seminarian 
when he will have begun to carry the Christ 
of all those years in the Seminary into the 
world about him. Mr. Ryan is an ex-Semi- 
narian. He is now completing his studies 
for a Master’s degree in social work at the 
Fordham University School of Social Service. 
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had steeled himself for it. Or, at 
least, for part of it. For there are 
certain things which he had not 
counted on, or even imagined. 
Sure, he had all but set himself for 
the infamous Ordeal by Relatives 
who never doubted they had a 
vocation to have a nephew who 
was a priest. And he knew it would 
be a little difficult to secure em- 
ployment with General Motors or 
RCA with the dubious credentials 
of his vast knowledge of time and 
space, the Nietzschean idea of the 
soul, and the fine distinction be- 
tween Eros and Agape. 

But, he assured himself, he was 
mature enough, resigned enough, 
and stubborn enough to see these 
little crosses through. And then, 
slowly, painfully, he makes the 
further discovery that leaving the 
Seminary is not quite as instanta- 
neous and over-and-done-with as 
picking up a suitcase or closing a 
door. 


Most of the unforeseen problems 
which the ex-Seminarian encoun- 
ters, both from within himself and 


from without, he resents. Some- 
how, they don’t seem to fit in with 
the glamorously trying, but con- 
venient Will of God, which he had 
all but planned out for himself 
right down to the glorious ending 
in Technicolor. The passages he 
had devoured so gleefully on Resig- 
nation and Abandonment when 
neither virtue was tested further 
than the chill from an open win- 
dow in Chapel, or the table man- 
ners of a hungry confrere, begin 
to apply to him. There is no more 
stained-glass nor candelabra nor 
smiling statues hovering about to 
remind him that the bad weather 
and next week’s exams are means 
to sanctification. All of a sudden, 


he is no longer at Holy Hour. And 
the outside has become very dark, 
very cold, and very, very real. He 
is no longer reading about it in 
Merton. 

It becomes evident, however, 
within the shortest period of time 
that, like the open window in 
Chapel, and the holiday of rain, the 
very things on the outside that 
seem too ordinary to be trials are 
bringing the ex-Seminarian much 
closer to God than the somewhat 
leisurely, detached readings of 
saints in other times could accom- 
plish for him in a life-time. But 
very often, even while he is blink- 
ing his avid eyes at the heroism or 
sacrifices of St. Francis of Assisi 
or a Curé d’Ars, he doesn’t recog- 
nize the identical opportunities for 
them in his own life. And no time 
offers more opportunities, more 
crosses disguised in twentieth-cen- 
tury orlon and argyle than those 
held out by God in the first few 
months, and perhaps years, when 
a young man is being born again 
into another way of life. Humility, 
resignation, a detachment from his 
own feelings,—it is so difficult to 
recognize the opportunities for 
them in the same office with a surly 
personnel manager or in the parlor 
of his “was-the-life-too-hard?” rela- 
tives in Scranton. 

Since the setting is not a desert 
or a dim Cathedral, he is confused, 
and cannot see what must ulti- 
mately be the sublimation and 
sanctification of a problem. A 
problem in which the purifying 
splinters of a cross are now slapped 
at, much like a mosquito, as some 
petty nuisance annoying the gran- 
diose plans for sanctity still being 
blueprinted in the mind of the 
former Seminarian. 

Because the cross is coming at 
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him from a direction he hadn’t 
planned on, and hardly the glamor- 
ously visible-to-all way he had out- 
lined to “suffer in Christ,” he hesi- 
tates to dignify it with a capital C. 
There is a certain selectivity in his 
mysticism. And the cross_ that 
doesn’t smack of thorns and hair- 
shirts he passes by, as something 
much too commonplace to be from 
God. 


Ox: of the first and more obvious 
things an ex-Seminarian must 
think about on leaving the Semi- 
nary is the business of adjusting. 
Vespers on Sunday and the art of 
when not to remove the biretta are 
things of the past. Now he must 
concern himself with the awfully 
mundane affairs of learning the 
Ivy vogue and acquainting himself 
with the television shows and the 
chic magazines and the batting 
averages and all the other little 
data that will help make him a 
most vital part of the office jive. 
And certainly, he must know how 
to Cha-Cha. He must even get used 
to the idea (somehow this is never 
hard) that taking a_ highball 
does not constitute a sin sub grave 
against temperance and make him 
ineligible to pray to Saint Francis. 

Tied up in this matter of adjust- 
ing, there are usually two extremes. 
Some make the adjusting a career, 
and feel that in order to do justice 
to themselves and cut all the 
strings, they must make up for 
lost time, and go about discovering 
all the ways of the world carefully 
preserved from them during their 
years of Particular Examens and 
Rosary after dinner. They are sim- 
ply “adjusting” and, after all, “they 
said it would take time.” 

The other extreme is that of 
those who refuse to believe that it’s 


too 


all true. They cannot get used to 
the idea that they will never be 
priests. And so, they do the next 
best thing. They attempt to go 
through life with the cassock under 
their gray flannel. They refuse to 
accept the fact that they are living 
in the world and, stubbornly, dog- 
gedly, continue through life aping 
the life they had known, and which 
they will never admit is no longer 
for them. Novenas and multitudi- 
nous visits consume whatever spare 
time they have in a scrupulously 
scheduled day. They are not going 
to succumb to the dissipating 
temptations of life outside, and for- 
get all those wonderfully severe 
notions they had learned about re- 
ligious asceticism. 

And besides, a new book has just 
been published on Carthusian spir- 
ituality—-and no dance could be 
that important. For them, there is 
no other road to Christ than that 
of the cassock. For them, the 
asceticism of the religious life is 
their creed, and lay spirituality is 
nothing more than just another 
watered-down Protestant innova- 
tion. 


F camsss the problem for them is 
more that of their lay associates 
and the discerning Confessor. A 
problem to be recognized and in- 


terpreted and set straight. One 
whereby, through tact and intelli- 
gence, the prudent instructor can 
sow the seeds, all over again, to an 
understanding that accepts the fact 
that there are more ways to Christ 
than through a monastery gate. 
For perhaps the greatest part of 
their misery is that they actually 
believe they are well along in the 
Third Way. 

Still another, and more subtle 
temptation of the ex-Seminarian is 
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the feeling that he has been cheated. 
A few months ago, his greatest 
concerns in this world were the 
Latin in his Theology text and the 
hole in his best cassock. Fluorida- 
tion, the Mid-East, and 26¢ for 
cigarettes were far, far away. To- 
day, he is smothered in the much 
too worldly preoccupations, he 
feels, of earning a salary, being 
well-dressed, and giving his all for 
The Job. The spiritual life is now 
a laugh, something for the First 
Philosophers to talk about on their 
walks, and for nuns to practice. 
Like lights out at ten, it is some- 
thing he can forget about. The 
awful truth, he pities himself, is 
that he has wasted a very valuable 
chunk of his life. 

More than anything else, this is 
the pit of whatever problem any 
ex-Seminarian has ever had. The 
feeling that he has wasted his time. 
This is his only real problem. His 
own unique piece all to himself. It 
is every other inconvenience and 
minor cross wrapped into one. But 
it is not something that can be dis- 
missed with a few pious words and 
a yawning ferverino to the effect 
that “it was all for the best.” And 
yet, the solution of this problem, 
of this feeling, is something which 
can bring him far closer to the al- 
tar than can any futile attempt at 
trying what he was never intended 
to do. 


couse back, it is very difficult 
for him to pick out any one part of 
his training which might have some 
use in the world of slick selling and 
electronic know-how. The Tract on 
Indulgences. The what and where- 


fore of the Summa. Even the deli- 
‘ately exacting intonations of the 
Gregorian Introits. All very well 
for someone who was going to be 


ordained in a few years, but hardly 
for anyone whose business it is to 
tell the world of the monitor con- 
trol panel in 1957. He grins at the 
whole idea, begins to feel sorry for 
himself, and becomes just a little 
bitter. 

His faith is certainly not the 
gutty thing he thought if the ex- 
Seminarian refuses to believe there 
was some purpose behind it all. 
That the same inscrutable Provi- 
dence that sees fit one day to raise 
up a bird or a lily, and on the next, 
to draw them into the ground, must 
have equal reason, equal purpose 
in permitting him to remain in a 
Seminary for two, five, ten years, 
and then suddenly, violently, root 
him up and leave him with that 
terrible sense of aloneness that fol- 
lows on the feeling that God has 
left him. 

But like the little boy counting 
grains of sand on the beach, he has 
as much chance of ever discovering 
the reason while on earth, as the 
child has of numbering the grains. 
It is the same mysterious Will that 
confounds the Sunday Catholic 
and causes him to attribute to the 
devil the distasteful things in life. 
The same Will that allows one’s 
child to be born demented and an- 
other’s three sons to be buried on 
Guam, and permits a sudden ill- 
ness to snuff out a young man’s 
breath, three months before he was 
to whisper his first Introibo. It is 
the same Will that allowed a 
Mother to watch her Son being de- 
stroyed. 


Fo: the ex-Seminarian, bewildered 
that God would carry him so close 
for so long and then, without a 
word, set him down, there are 
multitudinous reasons. Good rea- 
sons. Probable reasons. Possible 
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reasons. But always, they are— 
perhaps. Perhaps, He was testing 
him. Perhaps, that was the only 
kind of weaning that could have 
saved him later on. Perhaps, the 
uprooting and all that followed was 
all that He wanted of him, after 
all. Perhaps, he might have lost 
Him if he had started elsewhere. 
Perhaps, He has in mind some use 
in the world, after all, for all the 
hours of Theology, and meditation, 
and long-ago sermons. Perhaps, 
He has in mind just one faceless 
soul, who has been hiding from 
the places where he knew a priest 
would walk, and perhaps He is 
waiting to bring both of them to- 
gether at some noisy, Friday night 
party in Flushing. Perhaps, it is 
for that night that He wanted him 
so close, for so long a time. 


I. is highly unlikely that he will 
be stopped very often on the street 
and asked (in place of car-fare to 
Schenectady) for the dates of Trent 
or the arguments for Immortality. 
Nor will a great many of the race 
run after him in pursuit of the 
theological reasoning behind the 
tract on Angels. It will all be much 
more subtle than that. 

Perhaps, very few who have left 
the Seminary will be asked to write 
great books, or deliver ponderous 
lectures, or become leaders in the 
lay apostolate. It would be most 
unrealistic here to give a soulful 
plea that all should try. For most, 
their vocation will be no more sen- 
sational than raising a family and 
“saving for the kids.” Some will be 
asked to wander a little longer. 
And a few will look for their god 
elsewhere. 

However, it would be the palest 
type of false humility were the ex- 
Seminarian to beat his breast and 


bow his head, asking the world to 
bear with him until he could find 
a remote hole where he would 
bother no one and spend the rest 
of his days, existing in the obscu- 
rity of his own hand-carved Laos, 
like the good little misfit he is. 

Far too many grab at the little 
problems involved with getting a 
job, the relatives, adjusting, and 
the indifference of the world in 
general and, numbing their own 
weakness and indecision with the 
blissful tranquilizer that stagnation 
and exile from a persecuting world 
appear to be the Will of God for 
them, they curl up in their graves 
and await decay. 

And yet, even if he never writes 
a sentence, or never becomes a pil- 
lar of the Apostolate in America, 
he has so much to offer. Not to the 
entire world, or the balconies of 
Madison Square Garden, or the 
nebulous category which has been 
baptized Intellectual. But simply 
to that limited apostolate which 
God has set apart for each of them, 
whether it be only his own chil- 
dren, or the people in the office, or 
simply that one wandering soul 
whom Christ has never lost sight of. 


Ix the end, God has set apart for 
each of them a tremendous voca- 
tion. There is perhaps no segment 
of the laity that has lived with God 
more intimately, known Him more 


totally, or tasted of His graces 
more abundantly. For this, they 
will be asked to account. And with 
this, they will walk through the 
world, leaving the mark of that 
time and that knowledge and that 
love on whatever they touch. 
Knowing it or not, willing it or 
not, each will move with the tense 
little human machines that sputter 
and start in their search for they 
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know not what, and each will leave 
a little of himself in all the crowded 
subways and bowling alleys and 
ball-parks where the machines try 
to unwind and try to forget. Un- 
consciously, unexplainedly, they 
will give of that knowledge and 
that love in ways they will never 
actually realize. 

And for those who realize, who 
see the gifts that God has given 
them, no doors will be closed to 
the perhaps unseemly and aban- 
doned worlds which Christ has 
been trying to enter. In the end, 
God has given each of them the 
awesome vocation of accepting his 
life here and now, with all its 
petty misunderstandings and prob- 
lems, as what God had intended 
for his sanctification and that of 
the world about him from all 
eternity. 


Not to be a priest. 
in the past. 
hand-made crucifix of self-pity. It 
is a vocation all the more awesome 
and difficult because it is so very, 


Not to live 
Not to glory in the 


very ordinary. It appears to be 
nothing you would ever read about 
in the Lives of the Saints. But 


once the ex-Seminarian stoops 
down, accepts it, and embraces it, 
and thanks God for a gift few men 
in this world receive, then he will, 
at last, have found his vocation, 
and will have begun to carry the 
Christ of all those years in the 
Seminary into the world, in a way 
that Christ had set aside for him, 
and him alone, since the beginning 
of time. 


H E has come away from the Semi- 
nary. Like John the Evangelist, he 
has lived with Christ for awhile, 
and suddenly, Christ has let go of 
his hand. Whatever the reason, 
Christ wanted him with Himself, 
if only for awhile. And who can 
say that in whatever small suffering 
he endures now, or in whatever un- 
seen way he sends out a little of 
himself to those around him, or in 
whatever slight pinch he feels 
whenever he sees a priest offer 
Mass, he is not far closer to Him 
than he was even then, and than 
he could ever have been as a priest. 
In that moment, he has begun to 
be what Christ had intended him 
to be since the dawn of day. 
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by Arthur J. Roth 


-_ arrived at the bullring, fa- 


ther and son, an hour before the 
ceremony was to start. They made 
their way down to the first row of 
seats and seated themselves direct- 
ly behind and slightly above the 
wooden barrier. The older man 
said, “You have picked good seats.” 

“Yes,” the younger replied, “from 
here it will be easy. One jump and 
I am in the ring.” He placed the 
wineskin between his legs and 
looked around. Already the gen- 
eral section was full and spectators 
were packed two deep at the rail- 
ings. He felt a tiny splash of fear 
inside him and began to talk. “It 
is the first time that bulls from the 
Gomez farm have been here.” 

“Yes,” the father agreed. “They 
are among the best bulls in Spain. 
These are not the calves you have 
been playing with.” 


The youth’s bare corded arms 
lifted the wine-bag. His head went 
back and white teeth flashed in a 
lean brown face as he squirted a 
long drink into his throat. His 
father watched as the wine-bag was 
lowered and his son quickly ran 
the back of his hand across his 
mouth. “You are not nervous?” he 
asked. 

“A little. I am afraid that I will 
pick a bad bull,” the son answered. 

“That is something that even 
Manolete could not help. You 
should be more afraid of picking a 
bad_ profession.” 

“There are no bad professions 
only bad professionals,” the son 
answered reflectively, “and I am 
not a good carpenter.” 

“You are not a good carpenter 
because you do not want to be,” 
the father said accusingly. 
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“That 
swered. 


may be,” the youth an- 


‘Tee sun slid lower until the shad- 
ows nearly touched the dividing 
line between the sunny and shady 
sides of the stadium. The people 
began to fill the reserved seats. 
They came in couples, in small 
groups, settling themselves and 
shouting remarks back and forth. 
Periodically the men took drinks 
of wine while the women fanned 
themselves vigorously. At a quar- 
ter to six the water truck came 
out. Moving in graceful sweeping 
curves it dampened the sand of the 
arena, 

After the truck had left the band 
broke into a fast pasodoble, and a 
flurry of excitement hopscotched 
through the crowd. Two horsemen 
dressed in black cantered across 
the sand and saluted in front of 
the president’s box. They wheeled 
their mounts and returned. The 
cuadrilla made its appearance; the 
three matadors in the lead, walking 
with a slight strut, heads held high 
and sword arms crooked a little. 
Behind them came the peons fol- 
lowed by the mounted picadors. 
A pair of harnessed mules, used in 
dragging the dead bulls from the 
arena, brought up the rear. 


the 
and 
The matadors and pe- 
retired behind the inside 
wooden barrier and the picadors 
and mules went out through the 
main entrance. A bugle gave a 
high excited call and a deep hush 
mantled the gathering. The youth 
leaned forward on his seat and 
watched as a big black bull majes- 
tically trotted forth. A collective 
sigh arose from the crowd. 


Tue group marched across 
ring, stopped at the far side 
dispersed. 


ons 


aon behind one of the wooden 
blinds, a brightly colored phantom 
stepped forth, waved a cape and 
stepped back. The bull’s head went 
down and he broke into a charge. 
Reaching the blind he _ viciously 
hooked at it and the top three 
boards came loose and flew into the 
air. A long “ooh” came from the 
spectators. The young man shiv- 
ered and reached again for the 
wine-bag. From behind a different 
blind, a second peon stepped out 
and waved a cape. The bull’s head 
swiveled around and he charged 
and again the horns dug into the 
blind. 

Suddenly there were three peons 
in the arena, Standing in a semi- 
circle, and a short distance behind 
them, the matador. The bull was 
confused and slowly moving his 
ponderous head he watched all 
four men. Then he broke into a 
trot and the nearest peon scam- 
pered back to the barrier. The 
matador stepped forward and took 
control of the bull. A scattering of 
“ole’s” was shouted by the crowd 
as the matador drew two more 
passes. Then he retired and a 
mounted picador came forth. 

“A good bull,” the old man re- 
marked. 

“He hooks to the left,” the son 
answered knowledgeably. 

The crowd started shouting at 
the picador who was leaning down- 
ward on tthe lance, twisting it into 
the bull’s back. The roars became 





He was a Spanish youth, remember, and 
the corrida was in his blood. Rather a 
matador in cream colored pants and a gold 
and silver threaded jacket than a carpenter 
in brown working trousers and faded green 
shirt. Arthur J. Roth has caught the spirit 
of the Spanish national sport. His first 
novel is now completed and on its way to 
publication. 
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more indignant as the spectators 
vented their disapproval by whis- 
tling shrilly. The bull, hoofs 
planted wide, vainly tried to pierce 
the protective cuirass around the 
horse’s flanks. Part of the crowd 
rose and shouted insults at the 
picador. As if in answer to the 
demonstration, a referee’s whistle 
blew and the picador withdrew the 
lance. A peon attracted the bull 
away from the horse and the pica- 
dor rode slowly around to the exit. 
The crowd kept abusing him as he 
stoically held the blood-covered 
lance out in front of him. 


A BANDERILLERO ran forth to the 
center of the ring and a peon lured 
the bull around until he was fac- 
ing the slim figure. The bull stood, 
head lowered, front legs wide, fore- 
quarters bathed with the blood that 
bubbled out from the wound on the 
back. Facing the bull was the new 
arrival, jacket heavily embroidered 
with gold and silver thread, trou- 
sers skin-tight; a slender elegant 
figure holding aloft a pair of ban- 
derillas. The crowd watched the 
ballet as the banderillero ran for- 
ward to the bull with dainty danc- 
ing steps. Just as he reached the 
animal he stopped, rose on his toes 
and stabbed the banderillas down 
into the bull’s back. The long yel- 
low-covered lances bobbled about 
as the bull gave several shakes try- 
ing to dislodge them. 

Another banderillero was in the 
center of the ring and the perform- 
ance was repeated. This time one 
of the lances fell to the ground and 
the bull snorted indignantly at it. 

The youth shook his head. “The 
picador has taken too much out of 
him.” 

“No,” his father disagreed. “The 
bull is puzzled.” 


The matador stepped into the 
ring and called to the bull. The 
bull stood watching his tormentor, 
his front leg pawing back little 
clouds of sand. Then he slowly 
started to trot toward the matador. 
The matador held the cape out and 
the bull ran into it. The matador 
turned quickly and facing the bull, 
he repeated the pass. 

“It’s a good pase natural,” the 
youth remarked. 

“Tiron’s specialty,” his 
answered. 

“I will try two and then a por 
alto, if I have time.” 

““Yes, make at least one por alto, 
and lean in tight when the bull is 
passing. You should make a good 
impression.” 

“Do you see the impresario?” 
the youth asked. 

“Yes, I have been watching him. 
He is standing down at the en- 
trance.” 

“I hope he does not miss me.” 


father 


Gore in the arena the matador had 


changed swords and capes. He 
turned around and walked out to 
where the bull stood. The matador 
shuffled his foot and the bull looked 
up. The cape waved in the sun- 
light and the bull charged, the 
matador drawing the animal in 
close as the bull kept trying to 
hook the elusive cape. 

“Beautiful,” the old 
marked. 

“Too good. I would look silly 
following him,” the son answered. 

The matador held the orange 
cape down at his side, sighting 
along the steel blade of the sword. 
The crowd leaned forward in an- 
ticipation. He ran in and the blade 
disappeared into the bull’s back. 
Only the red covered hilt remained 
visible as he turned aside. The 


man re- 
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bull sank to his knees and the 
matador went over to the barrier 
and was handed a shorter sword. 
He threw the cape down in front 
of the bull and the bull pushed 
feebly at it with his nose. The 
matador leaned forward and with 
the point of the sword pricked the 
bull behind the head. The bull 
jerked and rolled over, his legs up 
stiff in the air. 

A vast volume of 
from the crowd. 

“That was excellent work but 
they will not give him an ear for 
it,” the father said. 


sound broke 


Tue matador walked around the 
ring, his black cap off, bowing to 
the crowd. The spectators threw 
down wineskins, straw hats and 
fans. A_ steady-pitched hum of 
conversation rose as the crowd dis- 
cussed the killing. A man with a 
bucket of sand covered the small 
pool of blood that remained at the 
spot where the bull had been 
killed. 

The second and third bulls were 
killed and still the youth waited. 
After the third bull he said, “I will 
take the next one. It is Tiron’s bull 
and the crowd will appreciate it 
more. Give me the stick.” 

The father handed over a short 
stick and the youth lifted the 
jacket from his lap and experimen- 
tally pushed the stick into one of 
the sleeves. 

“Remember, keep working him 
along the barrier wall. If you pass 
him into the center of the arena a 
peon will get him away from you.” 

“I am a little afraid,” the youth 
said. 

“That is good. You will forget 
your fear when you land on the 
sand. It is better to have the fear 
now than when the bull is facing 


you. It is not too late to change 
your mind,” the old man finished 
wistfully. 

The youth answered with a touch 
of asperity. “We have agreed that 
if the impresario offers to help me, 
I will become a bullfighter. If not, 
then I will forget the bulls and 
help you in the shop.” He looked 
across at his father and the old man 
turned his head away. “Is the im- 
presario still there?” the youth 
asked. 

“Yes, yes,” his father answered 
testily. “Forget the impresario. 
You are playing a bull, not the im- 
presario.” 


A DRAWN-OUT sigh came from the 
crowd as another bull emerged. 
He stopped, his head high and 
horns curved upward. A flicker of 
color caught his eye and he wheeled 
and thundered toward one of the 
blinds. 

“He is big,” the youth said in an 
awed voice. 

“Watch how he hooks,” his fa- 
ther cautioned. 

The peons played the bull sev- 
eral times. After one charge the 
bull stood facing the entrance and 
away from the waiting matador. 

“Now?” the old man asked. 
Tux youth grabbed his jacket and 
leaped across the intervening pas- 
sageway. He paused briefly on top 
of the barrier fence, a lean young 
figure caught in the afternoon sun. 
Then he dropped nimbly to the 
sand. One of the peons ran for- 
ward trying to get the bull away 
from him. The crowd let out an 
expectant shout. The youth walked 
calmly toward the bull, arranging 
his jacket on the short stick. About 
ten yards away he halted and ex- 
tended the makeshift cape to his 
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right side. He hissed and began 
calling, “Toro, toro, toro.” 

The bull snorted, lowered his 
head and charged. The youth 
braced himself and in a pase nat- 
ural brought the animal in that 
close that the hindquarters of the 
bull grazed his chest. A broken 
“ole!” came from various quarters 
of the ring. The youth spun 
around and once more faced the 
bull. He shook the jacket. “Toro, 
toro, bravisimo toro,” he called in 
a low guttural. Again the bull 
charged and as he reached the 
jacket the youth went up on tip- 
toes and swayed into the bull. A 
loud, perfectly unisoned “ole!” 
greeted the performance. The 
youth instantly began to call the 
bull and the animal turned. The 
peons stood at a respectful dis- 
tance and divided their glances be- 
tween the espontdneo, dressed in 
brown working trousers and a 
faded green shirt, and the matador 
in cream-colored pants and a gold 
and silver threaded jacket. 


Tue youth turned his head and 
gave the matador a_ disdainful 
glance. Tiron smiled, remembering 
his own debut ten years previous. 
The crowd, recognizing the theatri- 
cality of the gesture, also smiled 
and nudged one another. The 
espontaneo called and shook his 
jacket and the bull rushed in. At 
the last moment the jacket flared 
high and the bull’s head went up, 
seeking the cloth, horns pointing to 
the sky. Again a tremendous “ole!” 
rocked the stadium. The youth 
wheeled, stamped his foot and 
called to the bull. Again the bull 
charged. This time a horn caught 
the jacket and dragged both jacket 
and stick out of the youth’s hand. 
The encouraging “ole!” died in the 


crowd’s throat as they eagerly 
watched the new development. He 
tried to hold on to the stick and 
was pulled off balance, the hind- 
quarters of the bull knocking him 
down. He sprawled on the sand, 
the haughty grace and rhythm of 
an arched body lost in a spraddle 
of arms and legs. The old man rose 
in his seat and shouted. The crowd 
started laughing and began to show 
their ridicule by stamping their 
feet. The youth got up and a peon 
grabbed him by the arm, He 
turned for one last look at the 
bull. The animal was trotting 
close to the barrier, moving up 
slowly to where another peon 
waved a cape. The crowd was 
pointing at the youth and from 
where he stood he could hear the 
wave of laughter that crashed 
around his ears. His eyes sought 
the old man but he could not see 
him. The quick suspicion that his 
father was ashamed of him lanced 
through his mind. He pushed at 
the peon and walked slowly to the 
barrier where two policemen waited 
him. A taunting cry floated down 
from a spectator, “Was it worth 
two days in jail?” 

The remark brought a flurry of 
laughter. Another spectator rasped, 
“Such a torero, such a brave one 
that plays the bull sitting down.” 

“It’s not a cape he needs, it’s a 
chair,” a third added. 


FP uannxs by the two policemen, 
he walked around the passage-way 


behind the barrier. His passage 
was followed by biting remarks 
from the spectators. As he came to 
the exit he noticed “ae impresario 
standing there. He looked away, 
fearful of seeing a mocking smile 
on the man’s face. He glanced up 
at the crowd but they were now 
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watching the bullfighter in the 
arena. His glance traveled slowly 


over the eager faces and then the 
eyes of a young woman caught his 
attention. She looked at him arch- 
ly over the edge of a fan and then 
leaned over and tapped her escort 
on the arm. Their two heads bent 
low as she pointed to the youth 
with her fan. Then the heads went 
back and they started laughing. 
He felt the hot blush mounting his 
face and suddenly he knew why 
most matadors hated the crowd. 

The impresario put his hand up 
and said to the youth, “You did 
well until you were pulled down.” 

The remark caught him by sur- 
prise and he remained silent. 

“IT could use a good novice for 
some of the minor corridas,” the 
impresario continued. “Come and 
see me when you are free.” He 


handed a small card to the youth. 
The youth looked up and saw his 
father standing at the railing. Be- 
hind the old man _ the crowd 
stretched upward, their eyes riv- 
eted on the sand. A hoarse “ole!” 
broke from a thousand throats and 
a thousand mouths smiled in an- 
ticipation. 

The youth crumpled the cara .n 
his hand and dropped it. His eyes 
sought his father as he shook his 
head and quietly replied, “I’m a 
carpenter.” Then he wryly added, 
“I am not dignified enough to fight 
bulls.” 

The police started to move away 
with him. Again the impresario 
detained them. “Though you 
should never see another bull,” he 
said to the youth, “you have 
learned a great truth. At a bull- 
fight, only the bull has dignity.” 


Swamp Interlude 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


INTO the dark and secret night 
Of cypress swamps the herons light, 
The ebony waters mirroring clear 
A tropic snow that has fallen there. 


But dawn will wake them like a cry, 
And when they suddenly take the sky 
The sun’s hot eye will blink and go 

A moment behind that lift of snow. 











Problems in Conscience 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 





We again present some questions and answers on moral problems in 
business and economic life. We feel there is a need for such information 
on problems of conscience that arise in day-by-day living. We hope that 
readers will write in questions of their own or comments on the answers. 
Herbert Johnston, M.A., Ph.D., is Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Notre Dame, Ind. He is the author of Business Ethics. 


Q. Why is it morally wrong to 
corner a market (if it is)? 


A. The principal objection to the 
cornering of a market is that it re- 
duces the power of the goods in 
question to do what they are sup- 
posed to do; that is, objectively 
speaking, to supply human needs. 
The only point of cornering a mar- 
ket, after all, is to raise the price 
of the goods in question on the 
simple ground that one has ac- 
quired the power to do so. But the 
profit that a seller makes is sup- 
posed to be a reward for his contri- 
bution to the common good in 
marketing the commodities in ques- 
tion, in getting them into the hands 
of the people who want them and 
can use them. 

To corner a market is to over- 
turn the objective purpose of the 
transaction of exchange, to turn 
marketing into what is first a 
means of private profit instead of 
what is first a means of supplying 
needs. Profit is good and even 
necessary; but its justification lies 
in the performance of an economic 
function that adds to real wealth 
in some way. To corner a market 
is to create an artificial scarcity; it 
is not to perform a genuine eco- 
nomic function. 








Q. I am a professional photogra- 
pher, and a good deal of my busi- 
ness comes from dances sponsored 
by various parish organizations. 
One of my biggest headaches is the 
question of free pictures for the 
dance committee. A man whose 
judgment I respect told me, “If 
everyone knows about the commit- 
tee getting free pictures, it is all 
right; but if only a few know, then 
it is wrong.” I don’t feel too well 
satisfied with this answer, and 
would like to know whether you 
think the committee members are 
justified in demanding free pictures 
and what I ought to do in this situ- 
ation. 


A. I don’t think the members of 
the dance committee have a right 
to demand free pictures for them- 
selves as a condition of their 
awarding you the contract for tak- 
ing pictures at the dance. They are 
there to do a job, not to make a 
good thing out of the dance for 
themselves. It is true that they 


have done a lot of work and are 
probably entitled to some small re- 
turn. But they did the work for the 
organization they represent, not for 
you; and there is no reason why 
the burden of paying them for that 
work should fall on you. 
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Perhaps you increase the price of 
your pictures to cover the cost of 
the ones you are forced to donate 
to the committee members, thus 
passing on the cost indirectly to 
the organization at large. I think 
this practice was being supposed 
by the man who told you that if 
everyone knows about the practice 
it is all right. If everyone knows 
about the free piciures, the impli- 
cation is that everyone approves of 
the practice and expects to pay for 
the committee pictures indirectly 
by way of your charging a little 
more for the regular pictures. If 
only a few know of the practice, 
the implication would be that the 
committee members were doing 
this without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the organization as a whole 
and were putting the general mem- 
bership to an expense that they did 
not know about and perhaps would 
not agree to accept. The explana- 
tion makes sense in those terms. 

The fact remains, though, that 
the whole situation is wide open 
to abuse. A much more regular 
procedure would be for the organi- 
zation to pay for committee pic- 
tures at your usual rate as one of 
the expenses of the dance. If the 
general membership want the com- 
mittee members to have pictures as 
a small reward for their work, they 
should say so and pay for them at 
the usual rate. But if it should 
happen that they do not want to 
incur that added expense, it is their 
right to be able to say so. There 
seems to be no sufficient reason for 
leaving the matter as indefinite as 
it now is. The only reason I can 
think of for refusing to put it on a 
straightforward, businesslike basis 
is that someone wants to get some- 
thing he thinks he might not get 
otherwise. And this is not a good 
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enough reason. The members of 
the dance committee are there to 
serve the whole organization, and 
they have no right to take it upon 
themselves to decide that they will 
be rewarded for their work at the 
expense of the organization. 

There is also the possibility, on 
the other hand, that competition 
forces you to absorb the cost of the 
committee pictures without pass- 
ing it along to the general member- 
ship in the form of higher prices. 
In this case the free pictures for 
the committee members are a form 
of kickback, and the practice can- 
not be justified. Supposing that 
your prices are reasonable to begin 
with, the committee members are 
defrauding you of part of what you 
have earned by your services. 

Since you are the victim in this 
situation, I don’t see that there 
would be anything moraliy wrong 
in your going along with the prac- 
tice if you consider it economically 
worth your while to keep the busi- 
ness under these conditions. For 
your co-operation would be mate- 
rial rather than formal (See my 
column in the August issue for an 
explanation of these terms). 

The members of the dance com- 
mittee, though, should change the 
prevailing practice. At best, the 
situation could easily and quite un- 
necessarily lead to injustice to the 
general membership of the organi- 
zation. At worst, it involves the 
definite injustice of stealing from 
you part of what you have earned. 


Q. As a government engineer, I 
am up against the situation of the 
government’s maintaining its work- 
ing force by the civil service sys- 
tem, the tenets of which are basi- 
cally socialistic. Can I in clear 
conscience keep my job, and pro- 
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gress in it to management, when I 
realize that I am apparently con- 
doning if not actually furthering 
the cause of socialism? Many peo- 
ple in city, county, state, and espe- 
cially federal government, I find, 
are faced with a similar problem 
of conscience. 

Q. I am puzzled about the impli- 
cations of a quotation that was re- 
cently brought to my attention from 
the encyclical “Quadragesimo An- 
no,” by Pope Pius XI. It is, “No 
one can be at the same time a good 
Catholic and a_ true _ Socialist.” 
Does this mean that Catholics are 
barred from membership in social- 
ist organizations or political parties 
under threat of excommunication? 
If so, would this include the So- 
cialist Party of Norman Thomas? 


A. Since both of these questions 
concern socialism, it will be con- 
venient to discuss them briefly to- 
gether. Socialism is a doctrine that 
denies the natural right of private 
ownership, at least as applied to pro- 
ductive wealth. In the political and 
economic application of this doc- 
trine, it holds that the means of 
production belong to the people as 
a whole and should be held and 
administered by the government, 
not by any private persons or 
groups, who would usurp and ex- 
ploit wealth to which they have no 


right. A planned economy with 
the means of production owned 


and operated by the state is the 
basic doctrine of socialism. 

In answer to the first question, 
the civil service is not socialistic in 
this sense. This system involves no 
denial of the right of private own- 
ership. As I understand it, the civil 
service system is intended to secure 
equality of opportunity and to put 
employment and promotion on a 


basis of merit. I do not know from 
any personal experience how well 
the system works out. But its aim 
seems to be justice—justice to the 
applicants for government posi- 
tions and to the public whom they 
will serve-——_by putting employment 
and promotion on a basis higher 
than that of political patronage. 
The virtues of competition are be- 
ing emphasized here. This system 
seems to be a long way from so- 
cialism in any real meaning of the 
term. 

In answer to the second ques- 
tion, one would have to know the 
principles to which the organiza- 
tions or political parties in question 
subscribed. If these involved the 
denial of the right to private owner- 
ship as such, then Catholics could 
not in conscience belong to these 
organizations or parties. But if 
anything less is in question, then a 
Catholic is not barred from mem- 
bership unless for some other rea- 
son. The fact, for example, that 
we considered a particular political 
party to be working toward a dan- 
gerous concentration of power in 
the hands of government would be 
a good reason for our refusing to 
support it. But it would be a polit- 
ical reason, not a philosophical or 
a theological or a religious one. 
Again, the fact that we considered 
a particular political party to be a 
danger to the economy because of 
its tendency toward nationalizing 
various industries would also be a 
good reason for our refusing to 
support it. But it would be an eco- 
nomic reason. “A true Socialist” 
in the quotation means, as I under- 
stand it, one who denies the nat- 
ural right to the private ownership 
of wealth and who espouses a false 
and materialistic theory of human 
society. 
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I do not know the platform of 
the American Socialist Party. I do 
know that the Canadian Common- 
wealth Federation and the British 
Labor Party, both of which are gen- 
erally considered socialistic to some 
degree, are not forbidden ground 
for Catholics. You would have to 
find out the principles enunciated 
by the party or organization in 
question. A real difficulty would 
come when a political party that 
did not formally adhere to the basic 
socialist doctrine yet proceeded to 
act on what would appear to be 
precisely those principles. 


Q. With the great expansion in 
home and industrial building since 
World War II, real estate owners 
and agents have in many instances 
made fantastic profits. It is consid- 
ered by all theologians and fair- 
minded economists that a profit of 
10% is considered just and equit- 
able. Yet in real estate transactions 
the sky is the limit. Of course 
when any objection is made by a 
prospective buyer he is told that 
the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand applies. In my vicinity what 
I consider to be exorbitant profits 
have been made. A certain piece 
of property changed hands two or 
three times, with the last buyer 
paying three times as much as the 
first owner received for it, all in a 
few months’ time. What I would 
like to know is, do these transac- 
tions violate the Seventh Com- 
mandment and the laws of justice 
and charity? 


A. There is no doubt that unjust 
profits are being made in real es- 
tate as they are in almost every 
other field; George F. Babbitt is still 
with us. But the fact that a profit 
is high does not necessarily mean 


that it is unjust. Each transaction 
would have to be examined indi- 
vidually. 

The purpose of exchange is the 
mutual benefit of the parties in- 
volved, not the advantage of one 
party over the other. It is true that 
ordinarily no one will buy or sell 
land, or anything else, except for 
his own benefit. Yet the benefit can 
be mutual, since one man’s surplus 
can be another man’s scarcity. So 
far as is humanly possible, there 
should be equality of value be- 
tween what is given and what is re- 
ceived. There is such a thing as a 
just price, but it is often difficult 
to arrive at it by any more than a 
rough approximation. 

So far as I know, anyone who 
attempts to assign a definite per- 
centage of profit has only certain 
situations in mind. If oil is discov- 
ered within a mile of my farm, the 
actual value of my land to an oil 
company will be a good deal more 
than ten per cent higher than its 
present value as farm land. And 
if a large industrial plant is to be 
erected in the vicinity, the value 
will also increase to prospective 
builders of homes. It is a question 
of the use to which the land is go- 
ing to be put. There may be equal- 
ity of value even with a large profit 
to the seller. © 

A moral difficulty might well 
arise when, for example, there was 
a real scarcity of available land for 
such a necessity as home building 
and something approaching a mo- 
nopoly of ownership. It is unjust 
to raise the price of something 
simply on the basis of the buyer’s 
need, for here there is no effort 
made to reach equality of value. 
In such a situation there might well 
be a point in attempting to limit 
the seller’s profit to a certain per- 
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centage. But if the supply is not 
artificially limited, and if the de- 
mand is not stimulated by imme- 
diate human need, then supply and 
demand will achieve something ap- 
proaching equality of value, even 
though that may represent consid- 
erable profit for the seller. 

The fact alone that a certain 
piece of property sold for three 
times its original price within a few 
months would not establish the 
fact of injustice. One would have 
to know the circumstances. It is 
unusual for ordinary housing land 


to increase in price so rapidly. It 
does not sound as though the seller 
were taking advantage of the buy- 
er’s need, because the buyer in turn 
becomes a seller instead of holding 
the land. It sounds as though some 
people were speculating. - And 
though the cumulative effect of 
large-scale speculation can be so- 
cially disastrous, the type of justice 
involved would not be exchange 
justice to the individual buyer but 
rather social justice to the society 
at large. And that is another ques- 
tion. 


Gray 


by ZENNA HENDERSON 


l LIKE gray days 
And shadowed ways 
And twilight hours 
When all the blaze 
Of day is through. 


I like still night 
When set alight 
By stars alone. 
All that is bright 
Is gently so. 


For whisper things 
Are magic things— 
The soundless rain 
The hush of wings, 
And happy sighs. 








PAPINI: WARRIOR AT REST 


by Mother Clelia Maranzana 


Jum published pos- 
thumously in Italy is 
the sixty-fifth book of 
Giovanni Papini, in- 
tense Florentine phi- 
losopher - writer who 
dominated his coun- 
try’s literary scene for 
more than half a cen- 
tury until death 
claimed him a_ year 
ago last July. 

Remarkable though the extensive 
literary output of Papini was dur- 
ing seventy-five long years as a 
gadfly to man’s minds within and 
without the religious sphere, noth- 
ing transcends his achievement in 
committing to paper his final legacy 
to his fellow man in La Felicita 
dell Infelice or Happiness of the 
Unhappy. 


Tue story behind Happiness of 
the Unhappy is more than remark- 
able. It is a minor miracle of in- 
tellectual courage and persistence 
and spiritual fortitude; as mirac- 
ulous in its way as was Papini’s 
reversal from raging anarchism 


and atheism to religion with his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism 
in 1920. 

Papini was paralyzed, speechless, 
nearly blind as he created Happi- 





ness of the Unhappy, 
while awaiting death 
in his home at Via 
Guerrazzi 10, on a 
quiet side street of 
Florence. Amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis had 
taken toll of his body. 

In this sad condi- 
tion, with the help of 
his beautiful dark- 
eyed twenty-three- 
year-old granddaughter, Anna Paz- 
kowski, Papini composed his last 
work. Anna interpreted her grand- 
father’s thought, echoed his soul, 
helped him to control his pain by 
the strength of the spirit. 

Her tools were oversize letters of 
the alphabet. As the words and 
sentences formed in Papini’s mind, 
Anna would point from letter to 
letter until a nod of her grand- 
father’s head or a low moan indi- 
cated it was the right one. Labor- 
iously, letter after letter fell into 
place to form syllables, sentences, 
paragraphs and finally the brief, 
beautifully written articles’ in 
which lie no hint of complaint, 
bitterness or sadness. From these 
articles which appeared fortnightly 
in the Milan daily, Corriere della 
Sera, came this last book, the title 
of which he chose himself. 
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I raALy and the world have followed 
Giovanni Papini’s words since he 
burst upon the Italian literary 
scene in the early 1900’s with the 
force of a bomb exploding at siesta 
time in a sleepy town. With other 
intellectuals, he fought for a radi- 
cal change in Italy’s culture, a 
rejuvenated romanticism, a modern 
philosophy. They used to congre- 
gate in the evening and argue 
turbulently in cafés and in the 
streets of Florence till day dawned. 
Their first efforts brought forth a 
review eagerly received and read 
by the public. It lived six months 
and died for lack of unity in the 
ideas of the young staff. Hardly 
more than a boy, Papini’s success 
as a critic and philosopher was 
rapid and spectacular. Even those 
who did not hold with his free- 
thinking, admired the artistry of 
his writing, the acuteness of his 
intellect. 

Some attribute Papini’s skeptical 
and aggressive attitude to inner 
discontent and self-criticism. For 
the man with the beautiful mind 
was physically ugly. First-born of 
a poor Florentine family in 1881, 
Papini arrived on the scene with 
golden hair but the tiny shriveled 
face of an old man. In young man- 
hood his strange expression was 
accentuated by a pale complexion, 
hollow cheeks and long, ruffled 
hair. He once wrote of himself: 
“I have never been a child, I have 
not known youth.” At first Papini 
hid his disappointment in books. 
Later, as he began to write, he 
learned to hide it in boasting: “Soc- 
rates and I are the ugliest men in 
the world.” 


As a critic and philosopher, Pa- 
pini allied himself with the Futur- 
ists; he lauded the pragmatism of 


James, the intuitionism of Bergson 
in opposition to the positivism of 
his epoch. He had a knack for 
catching the essential point in an 
argument, for finding the weak 
spot in an author and his work. 
The theory of the Superman, which 
had sent Nietzsche to an insane 
asylum fifteen years before, left 
Papini so bitter and desolate that 
he abandoned it altogether. He 
wrote penetrating comments on the 
philosophy of Kant, Hegel, Scho- 
penhauer, Spencer and Comte. 

All the while he was unknow- 
ingly seeking God. He confessed 
that there was a time when for 
him God did not exist, he had never 
been aware of Him. This explains 
how he wrote the blasphemous 
paper “God’s Memoir” which he 
afterward retracted and withdrew 
from circulation. 

It would be a great pity if his 
true character were not brought 
out from under that romantic blus- 
ter so much underlined by critics. 
Sincere affection, enthusiasm, cre- 
ative emotion, made him ever 
ready to share with others the 
bread of culture, and the riches 
discovered in his insatiable read- 
ing. He was eager to lend books, to 
give any kind of help to those 
more needy than himself. 


Bu this fever of action was 
brought to a stop by World War I. 
He who had fought with all his 
strength for the entrance of Italy 
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into the conflict on the side of the 
Allies, volunteered for service but, 
on account of his health, he was 
rejected. The blow was hard for 
one so sensitive. He retired to 
solitude. Then came political dis- 
illusion, moral decadence of the 
postwar years, an inglorious peace. 
They changed the inner man and 
led him back to the obscure path 
of Galilee, to the Church, to the 
Christ he had outraged in former 
days. 


S voventy, as he himself said, “by 
inspiration,” on August 19, 1919 he 
began writing The Life of Christ 
which he finished the following 
summer. Its appearance made a 
sensation and was one of the great- 
est successes of the after-war period 
in the world of books. Although 
from a scientific viewpoint its value 
is limited, as a spiritual document 
it is important. 

There were many unpleasant 
comments on Papini’s conversion 
and insinuations against its sincer- 
ity. The defamers should have 
noted how many other and similar 
conversions were taking place at 
that time throughout Europe. There 
were sufficient reasons for explain- 
ing these conversions in the grow- 
ing anxiety of the time, in the 
belief that the world had entered a 
phase of deep and dark changes, 
material and moral. No wonder 
souls sought refuge and comfort 
in the Catholic tradition! 


Wen Papini emerged for a sec- 
ond time from his solitude at the 
end of the second World War, he 


was almost immobilized. His ex- 
tremities had stiffened, his hands 
mummified, his sight had failed, his 
tongue was paralyzed. The inexor- 
able illness creeping from the lower 


limbs had halted its course before 
the mind was affected. Death 
seemed to respect that splendor of 
thought filtering out by impercep- 
tible signs. His brain so frightfully 
alive could be reached only through 
hearing. Though the mind re- 
tained its clarity, the memory its 
precious fruit of long study, it was 
Faith that sustained him. 

No longer philosopher and con- 
troversialist, he was the Christian 
struck down by trial. With heroic 
patience and resignation he bore 
witness to that Faith painfully re- 
gained and publicly confessed. 

Every morning he was placed in 
an armchair where friends contin- 
ued to visit him, the young seeking 
his words of encouragement: Write, 
always write. 


Loess than a year before his death, 
Papini argued that Dante should 
be beatified as a first step toward 
sainthood. He wrote in one of his 
fortnightly columns in Milan’s 
Corriere della Sera: “I! have prayed 
for some time to implore the beati- 
fication of Christopher Columbus 
and Girolamo Savonarola. To these 
two heroes of the faith, I willingly 
add the name of that inspired and 
martyred apostle who was a fellow 
citizen, Dante Alighieri. . . . Dante 
was a sinner in his youth «- hap- 
pens with other saints, bv’ in his 
last years, saintly grace came to 
him, because whoever composed 
Paradise was undoubtedly inspired 
by God Himself, and would not 
have been able to write the last 
cantos if he had not been im- 
mersed, while living, in the light 
of Christian perfection, that is, of 
true holiness.” 

Comment came from L’Osserva- 
tore Romano: “Art is one thing and 
sainthood another, and there should 
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be no confusion between the two.” 
As always Papini agreed. 


As for the misadventure of his 
book on the Devil, it should be 
considered as an irresponsible mis- 
take, a mere generous extravagance. 
Having found the way of salvation 
for his own soul, Papini could not 
understand how anyone, even the 
devil could be excluded. 

The fact that he tried to give 
theological substance to his roman- 
tic fantasy, seemed to some to de- 
serve ecclesiastical censure. There 
was no censure, but an order was 
issued to remove the volume from 
all Catholic book shops. This had 
been done even before the Holy 
Office issued the order. There are 
excesses of imagination and there 
are excesses of human pity for the 
pain of being unable to love. 


Prison could still say: “Some think 
a man happy because his body is 
full of life, although his soul is 


dead. I am very much alive be- 
‘ause my soul lives and is in pos- 
session of the truth.” 

From Pius XII came a telegram: 
“The Supreme Pontiff informed .. . 
of your condition of health, with 
all heart invokes abundant divine 
comfort so that you may draw 
plentiful merit from your suffer- 
ings borne in such a Christian 
manner.” 

?apini’s unconquerable spirit re- 
plied in a poem for his column, 
some weeks later: 


leave the bed sheets, old 
man, and work: 
You have not yet won the rest of 
death.” 


-apini was his own greatest 
critic. Throughout his life, he was 


filled with praise for the fine minds 
of others, but always minimized 
his own. It was the same with his 
physical appearance. He doubted 
anyone could love him. In 1907 
warmth came to him with his mar- 
riage to Giacinta Giovagnoli by 
whom he had two daughters. One 
of them died a few years ago and 
Papini never ceased to grieve for 
her. His wife surrounded him with 
love and care as also his daughter 
Viola, but especially his grand- 
daughter who admired him greatly. 

From the time he was fourteen, 
until the day of his death, Papini 
wrote unceasingly. He won many 
honors. His study of Dante earned 
the Mussolini Prize in 1933. Later 
his book on Michelangelo showed 
him a skilled biographer; his A 
Finished Man, Twilight of the Phi- 
losophers, The Tragic Everyday, 
Remote Past, a philosopher. His 
concern with the soul shone forth 
in his religious outpourings from 
the time of his conversion. Besides 
The Life of Christ and Saint Au- 
gustin, there were Letters of Pope 
Celestine VI to all Mankind, Bread 
and Wine, Witnesses of the Pas- 
sion, The Saint and the Poet, Hea- 
ven and Earth. 

In 1937 he was made a member 
of the Academy of Italy and Presi- 
dent at the center of Studies on 
the Renaissance. But worldly hon- 
ors made small impression on him. 
“I feel that I am born for other 
things,” he wrote. 


D vans the last year and a half 
of Papini’s life, a young Franciscan 
friar from Siena, Father Clemen- 
tino, brought him the comforts of 
religion. Papini was a Tertiary of 
St. Francis. “It is a miracle that 
in the midst of atrocious sufferings 
he can ask God to accept his pain 
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in expiation for the sins of other 
men,” said the priest. 

On July 9, 1956, he tried to dic- 
tate to Anna, but the article was 
never finished. When Father Clem- 
entino, called in haste, arrived at 
his side, Papini was in his armchair 
with head bowed. Father lifted it 
and marked his forehead with Holy 
Oil. A look of frantic pleading 
passed over his face. The Friar un- 
derstood. Papini wanted to die 
with the liturgical fullness of the 
Sacrament; he wished to hear the 
prayers so as to answer them men- 
tally, one by one. The priest’s 
hand moved from the forehead to 
the eyes, to the ears, to the nose, 
to the lips, to the hands and gave 
the senses the eternal breath of 
life. Then he anointed the bare 


feet in preparation for their last 
journey. 


Papini’s face showed sat- 
isfaction. It was 9 p.m. He was 
seventy-five years old. 
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The body was carried from Pa- 
pini’s home in Via Guerrazzi on 
friends’ shoulders. Ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities followed on 
foot. After them a large crowd 
walked in procession while on 
either side a multitude of sympa- 
thizers stood by. Being a member 
of the Third Order, Papini belonged 
to the old St. Francis’ Church. The 
Provincial of the Franciscans of 
Tuscany officiated at the religious 
rites. Complying with the wishes 
expressed by Papini, the body was 
taken to its final rest in an old 
cemetery dominating the city, a 
cemetery worthy of the ascetic 
Papini of the last five years. 

No oratorical tribute was paid 
to this heroic warrior now at rest. 
Where words failed, a sense of deep 
awe akin to veneration filled the 
souls who had loved him and wit- 
nessed his blessed passing from 
darkness to light. 





Protestants, Catholics, 
and Free Discussion 


by WILLMOORE KENDALL 


| the Lynds’ famous Middle- 
town, Kenneth Wilson Underwood’s 
Protestant and Catholic (The Bea- 
con Press, $6.00) is a book about 
an American city. Like Middle- 
town again, the book summarizes 
findings arrived at in the course of 
an intensive “sociological” survey 
of the city in question—or, as the 
author would prefer to put it, a 
“study in depth” of that city, in- 
volving “more than a_ thousand 
interviews,” analysis of everything 
available in the way of documenta- 
tion, and a vast and heroic effort 
on the investigator’s part to live 
himself ‘into, and understand, the 
problems of the people he brings 
under his microscope. 

The Lynds studied Muncie, Indi- 
ana, because they regarded it as 
somehow average and typical. Dr. 
Underwood studies Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, because he deems it ex- 
ceptional and not typical—because, 
concretely, it is a city in which 
“Roman Catholicism .. . [is] the 
dominant religious force in the cul- 
ture” (some Roman Catholic lead- 
ers, he tells us, have called it “the 
most Catholic city in America”), 
and seems, therefore, an excellent 
laboratory in which to investigate 
the “over-all social and religious 
impact” of the Catholic Church, 
and so throw light on the “basic 
issues of freedom and order which 


people 
ciety.” 
The Lynds were interested, so to 
speak, in everybody in Muncie or, 
if you like, in everybody’s “rela- 
tions” (economic, social, cultural, 
political, etc.) with everybody else; 
their avowed purpose was to show 
how Muncie as a going commu- 
nity “works’—and, if their Left- 
wing bias, subsequently notorious, 
showed sometimes under the skirt 
of their “impartiality,” their study 
did not, in general, reflect precon- 
ceived notions as to how the good 
folk of Muncie ought to behave. 


\face| in all of Western so- 


Ds. UNDERWOOD, by contrast, 


though he leaves this reviewer 
convinced of his detailed knowl- 
edge of Holyoke in general, is for 
purposes of his book directly con- 
cerned with only one aspect of its 
life (“the relations of Roman Cath- 
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olic and Protestant churches and 
peoples”); he approaches his inter- 
viewees, therefore, in their capac- 
ity as Catholics or Protestants. Yet 
for all his sociologist’s apparatus 
of impartiality, for all his deter- 
mination (he is a Protestant min- 
ister) to be scrupulously fair and 
accurate about — especially — his 
Catholic guinea-pigs, his study suf- 
fers at every point from the diffi- 
culty that he does have precon- 
ceived notions as to how they, and 
people all over the world, ought to 
behave. Not (or at least not 
avowedly; I want to be very care- 
ful about this) Protestant precon- 
ceived notions, but rather precon- 
ceived notions drawn from _ his 
conception (erroneous in my opin- 
ion) of democracy and the demo- 
cratic process, and of “freedom.” 

Unlike the Lynds with their 
Muncie, he has something he can’t 
keep from wishing to do to his 
Holyoke—and he studies Holyoke 
(called “Paper City” in the book) 
because that which he wishes to 
do to cities everywhere clearly 
needs doing in Holyoke more ur- 
gently than in any other city within 
his reach. 


Tue story of how the book came 
to be written goes back, it seems, 
to a “brief period in the fall of 
1940,” when this “industrial city 
of some 54,000 people held the 
rapt attention of many religious 


leaders in the United States.” 
“The members of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant faiths,” our author 
continues, “were set in conflict by 
the attempt of Roman Catholic 
clergy to keep Margaret Sanger, 
America’s foremost birth-control 
advocate, from speaking in the 
First Congregational Church... . 
The local Protestant clergy [pled] 


for ... investigation of the forces 
set in operation by the effort of a 
Protestant church to permit a pub- 
lic dissent to the dominant ethos 
of the community.” 

That is why I say that Dr. Un- 
derwood’s bias is not a Protestant 
or even a religious bias, but rather 
a political bias—a bias, quite sim- 
ply, in favor of unlimited freedom 
of thought and speech. So far as 
one can tell from his book, he is 
willing for debate in Holyoke—on 
birth-control, on religious author- 
ity, on whether Communism is 
really so wicked and dangerous as 
the Catholics think it is, on any 
question whatever—-to produce 
whatever results it may happen to 
produce. 

What matters to him, and mat- 
ters supremely, is that the debate 
should occur, that everybody should 
participate in it, that no one should 
try to hold back, as not subject for 
discussion, any doctrine or prob- 
lem or issue, that everyone should 
recognize that the debate, based on 
unrestricted liberty of “public dis- 
sent from the dominant ethos of 
the community,” is the thing. 


D.. UNDERWOOD is, first and fore- 
most, not a Protestant but a Lib- 
eral, committed to the view that 
all beliefs and ideas must start out 
equal in a competitive struggle for 
public approval, and that no belief 
or idea should be given a head start 
or an inside run in any area of a 
community’s life. 

His outlook on specifically reli- 
gious questions, indeed, seems to 
this reviewer to derive from his 
politics, rather than the latter from 
the former, so that to call his bias 
“Protestant” would be to beg all 
the interesting questions about the 
“relations” between the beliefs and 
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behavior of Catholics and those of 
Protestants. For there is, I believe, 
no conclusion we should be more 
reluctant to draw about Protestant- 
ism than that it regards coexist- 
ence with Catholicism as out of the 
question, or that in the impending 
struggle over the secularization of 
American life it will take its stand 
with the Liberals. If our author’s 
position were indeed the Protestant 
position, we should have no alter- 
native but to draw that conclusion, 
and to rethink our views as to the 
probable immediate outcome of 
that struggle. 


Ts brings me to the two major 
comments I wish to make about 
this book. 

Dr. Underwood, as we _ have 
seen, writes about Holyoke because 
it is a predominantly Catholic city, 
and his major point appears to be 


that the Catholics in Holyoke use 
the power that accrues to them in 
virtue of their numbers to inhibit 
the discussion process, to influence 
public policy in a sense favorable 


to the interests of the Catholic 
Church, and to force the Protes- 
tant members of the community 
to adopt (out of fear concerning 
the consequences of refusal) cer- 
tain patterns of behavior that are 
themselves uncongenial to the de- 
velopment, particularly the reli- 
gious development, of free society. 

Even he, I think, would concede 
that his book moves from the 
premise that Holyoke would be a 
better place to live in if the Cath- 
olics did not use their power in 
these ways, if they would act in 
Holyoke as they do in an American 
community in which they are the 
minority—or, as I am tempted to 
put it, if they would only be a little 
less Catholic. In that sense, the 


book can be said to embody an 
anti-Catholic bias. The author be- 
ing only human, one might have 
thought to catch him, now and 
then, stacking the cards a little, 
and making Catholics look less 
capable of participating in his kind 
of public discussion than we in 
fact are. 


I GIVE it as my opinion, however, 
that no such charge can be leveled 
against the book. Some Catholic 
beliefs, to be sure, are difficult to 
translate into Dr. Underwood’s so- 
ciology-of-religion jargon, which 
tends to avoid, for example, the 
word “Revelation.” Other Catholic 
beliefs clearly set Dr. Underwood 
to wondering how any grown-up 
man or woman could possibly ac- 
cept them, so that he writes of them 
with overtones of enforced objec- 
tivity reminiscent of the anthro- 
pologists’ accounts of superstitions 
in, say, the South Sea islands; yet 
others seem to have been explained 
to him by persons either too hur- 
ried or too inarticulate to explain 
them fully (he always speaks of 
absolution, for instance, as if a 
priest could forgive sins quite inde- 
pendently of the attitude of the 
sinner). 

But, in general, no Catholic 
should fail to recognize himself 
and his fellow Catholics in Dr. Un- 
derwood’s account of Catholic be- 
liefs and practices; and none needs 
feel other than pride and satisfac- 
tion at its publication over the 
signature of a Protestant minister 
not open to the accusation of try- 
ing to make Catholics appear more 
serious, more loyal to the Church 
and its clergy, more ready to bear 
witness and to stand up for what 
they believe, than they in fact 
are. 
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B, the same token, the reader, 
aware of Dr. Underwood’s calling 
and his prepossessions about the 
discussion process, might wish to 
keep an eye on him lest, being only 
human, he seek to have it both 
ways about the Protestants. That 
is, they might want to examine 
closely to see if he exaggerates the 
extent to which they possess an 
identifiable and firm position about 
the purport of Christian teaching, 
and thus the extent to which, were 
they to participate in the kind of 
debate he regards as characteristic 
of the healthy community, they 
would be giving something up, and 
setting an example of humility that 
their Catholic neighbors would be 
well advised to imitate. 

He might, for instance, have 
been tempted to minimize the dis- 
agreements among Protestants, and 
to try to make Protestants sound 
as serious and committed as Cath- 
olics, but to a different set of be- 
liefs and doctrines, so as to lead 
up, and lend the color of plausi- 
bility, to the question, Why cannot 
the Catholics, who have no more 
at stake, act as the Protestants do 
about full ventilation of all issues? 
But if any such temptation was 
ever present to Dr. Underwood's 
mind, he clearly resisted it with 
the fortitude of a saint, for his ac- 
count of Protestant belief and prac- 
tice is one that no opponent or 
critic of Protestantism could have 
published without raising the sus- 
picion that he had falsified his data 
—and the further suspicion of hav- 
ing done so with the self-evident 
purpose of discrediting Protestant 
beliefs in the eyes not only of 
Catholics, but of all persons who 
deem religion something other than 
an arena for indefinite personal 
improvisation. 


Dr. Underwood’s Protestants 
“assert that God cannot be iden- 
tified with any act or object of 
worship.” They “localize the mani- 
festations of the holy in the indi- 
vidual, in his act of personal deci- 
sion.” They believe that “the more 
complex the development of doc- 
trines, worship, and organization, 
the greater is the compromise and 
corruption of the gospel, and the 
less vital the Protestant protest 
against Catholicism.” They meet 
“occasionally for social fellowship, 
and for participation in a service 
of worship or cultus [!] which has 
as it major act the expression by 
a professional leader of his per- 
sonal convictions.” 


‘Tum own leaders recognize that 
they “live in a society in which 
men are increasingly confused as 
to what they believe about God and 
about their responsibilities in the 
world.” They declare that there is 
“nothing binding on man except 
what he receives in his own study 
of the Scriptures and meditation 
upon the insights and experiences 
of fellow-believers.” They conceive 
the proper role of the minister as 
“that of clarifying the general 
moral and religious goals for men, 
and leaving to each individual the 
working out of the specific relation 
of the goals to his life . . .” They 
affirm, clergy and laymen alike, 
that “their most pressing doctrinal 
problem is to develop a Protestant 
concept of the nature and role of 
the church in man’s salvation.” 

In their typical church “it is 
difficult for the pastor to find a 
consensus of belief that is the 
product of a religious community; 
there does not seem to be any 
priesthood of believers, . the 
main categories of analysis and 
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occasions of disciplined study 
(having} been supplied by the spe- 
cial political and economic associa- 
tions of the city.” Their polity is 
“represented by individual subjec- 
tivism, an unrecognized institu- 
tionalization of personal charis- 
matic leadership among the clergy, 
inability to achieve expression of 
religious conviction disciplined 
enough to influence. effectively a 
highly organized society.” They 
believe that a “community and a 
nation with diverse religious struc- 
ture are essential for the discovery 
of truth, maintenance of freedom, 
and development of strong reli- 
gious commitment.” 


I, a word, they believe not in 
any particular religious truth or 
truths, but in a proposition about 
the relation between individuals-in- 
general and religious truth-in-gen- 


eral—namely, that if 
former ever achieves 
latter, they will do so 
authority, doctrine, or institutional 
commitment. The one rule in reli- 
gion is to play by ear; the one for- 
bidden act, to look at the compos- 
er’s score. 

One cannot but shudder, I repeat, 
at the thought that this is what 
American Protestantism has: come 
to; and we shall surely want better 
evidence than Dr. Underwood’s 
“thousand and more _ interviews” 
before we accept so insulting a pic- 
ture of our putative allies in the 
defense of Christian civilization. 
(The Lutheran and_ Episcopal 
Churches, we may note in passing, 
disappear again and again from Dr. 
Underwood’s purview; and it is 
never clear to what extent his 
statements about Protestants are 
intended to apply to their mem- 
bers.) 


any of the 
any of the 
unaided by 


WORLD 


ies. however, to 1940, and Mar- 
garet Sanger, and the question 
whether Dr. Underwood’s is a Lib- 
eral bias or a Protestant bias. Mrs. 
Sanger did make her speech in 
Holyoke, but to a mere handful of 
people, and in a small trade union 
meeting place, not in a Protestant 
church. 

When the Catholics —I follow 
Dr. Underwood’s own account 
first took exception to her deliver- 
ing her lecture in the First Con- 
gregational Church, some Protes- 
tants, including the minister of the 
church in question, made noises 
very much in line with Dr. Under- 
wood’s views concerning the dis- 
cussion process in free society: 
Truth, they alleged, is arrived at 
through free and open discussion, 
with no topics barred and all par- 
ticipating; the man or organization 
seeking to prevent discussion of 
some topic is claiming for him or 
itself a monopoly of the truth, 
which by hypothesis no man or or- 
ganization can possibly possess; 
Mrs. Sanger must be permitted to 
speak, to be heard, else what be- 
comes of freedom, of the capacity 
for “public dissent to the domi- 
nant ethos of the community”? 

An innocent bystander might 
even—to judge from Dr. Under- 
wood’s citations—have got the im- 
pression that the Protestants really 
meant business, really did value 
“freedom of discussion” in the way 
he would wish them to. But all it 
took to get First Congregational’s 
invitation to Mrs. Sanger with- 
drawn was a hint or two—for I do 
not understand Dr. Underwood to 
be saying there was more than that 

of an economic boycott by Cath- 
olics of certain Congregationalist 
businessmen who were in position 
to exert pressure on the minister; 
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and in the end no other Protestant 
church was prepared to offer Mrs. 
Sanger its hospitality. 


So the question arises, What—on 
Dr. Underwood’s own showing— 
are we to make of this incident in 
Holyoke’s history? What Dr. Un- 
derwood would like us to make of 
it, of course, is that the Protes- 
tants, confronted as they were by 
Catholic power, had no alternative 
but to back down—that, therefore, 
we can make no inference from 
their behavior as regards their atti- 
tude toward unlimited discussion. 
But the more indicated conclusion 
would seem to be that the Protes- 
tants discovered in the pinch (men 
living in communities often dis- 
cover surprising things about 
themselves in the pinch) that there 
were some things — whether the 


peace of the community or profits 
or Christian teaching we need not 


ask—that they valued more highly 
than unrestricted free debate. 

In short: The question that Dr. 
Underwood is tacitly asking about 
Holyoke’s Catholics (whether the 
“rigidity” and “absolutism” of their 
beliefs render impossible for them 


a proper “democratic” attitude 
concerning the demands of his 
discussion process?) needs to be 
asked about Holyoke’s Protestants 
as well, as also about anyone in 
Holyoke who believes, in G.B.S.’s 
phrase, that some things are worth 
more than others. No community 
whose members value it enough to 
wish to perpetuate it will submit 
the basic tenets of its “dominant 
ethos” to untrammeled discussion 
by persons avowedly hostile to it; 
and no dominant majority aware 
of the responsibilities that accom- 
pany its power will, or should, 
hesitate to place barriers in the 
way of those who seek to under- 
mine the community’s basic be- 
liefs. 

Let Dr. Underwood, if he doubts 
that, examine the statistics in an- 
other recent sociological study, 
Stauffer’s Communism, Conform- 
ity, and Civil Liberties, where an 
overwhelming majority of the re- 
spondents, a “representative sam- 
ple” of our population, gave one 
and the same answer to the ques- 
tion, “Would you permit an atheist 
to speak in your town?” Namely, 
No. 















English in the Liturgy 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Wares the question of the vernacular—for English-speaking readers 
let us agree to call it “English”—in the Mass and the Liturgy is raised, 
nine people out of ten will react according to their personal preferences. 
Some of us are born little Liberals and some little Conservatives; in 
other words people who like change and people who dislike it. Some of 
us, therefore, tend to welcome the thought of so exciting a change in 
our religious routine, while others hate the thought of any disturbance 
in what we have grown used to. To judge by such spontaneous reactions 
in Britain, on the basis of newspaper correspondence, there are far more 
little Conservatives than little Liberals. Whether the former are as in- 
telligent in the defense of their views and prejudices as the latter I 
would prefer not to discuss. 

But the truth is that such personal reactions of taste, habit, disposi- 
tion, spiritual comfort are not to the point. At best they are very 
secondary. What matters in the long run is not your personal preference 
or mine, but the promotion of the apostolic work of the Church—an 
apostolic work which in these days must very largely depend upon the 
outlook and behavior of the layman and the laywoman in the Church. 


Tue whole question, I submit, must be seen against the background of 
the apostolate today, and this, strangely enough, is a subject about 
which the vast majority of the laity still seem to know little or nothing. 
What too many of us seek in our religion is our own spiritual comfort 
and even the enhancing of our ego through our membership in the 
Church. 

The answer to the first question of the catechism which asks why 
we were made is that we were made to know, love and serve God and, as 
a consequence, to be happy with God through all eternity. Too often, we 
invert these and deem the first object of our existence to be our salva- 
tion, the means to which is to be found in not disobeying too often and 
too gravely God’s commandments which we see as conditions of our 
salvation, 
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Unfortunately, this inversion 
enormously changes for the worse 
the whole quality of our religion. 
God need not have included our 
salvation, in the sense of our im- 
mortality with Him, in His scheme 
of creation. But having created us, 
He could never have done other 
than make Himself the object of 
our worship, love and _ service. 
God is simply the all-worshiped, 
the all-loved, the all-served, though 
in giving us intelligence and free 
will, He also gave us the power to 
refuse that which is essentially due 
to Him. 

This is all very elementary, yet 
curiously difficult for us. Are we 
not much puzzled, for example, 
when we are told that the Jews for 
a long time did not believe in real 
personal immortality? Yet these 
same Jews who reckoned death to 
be an eternal darkness did not 
cease'to worship, praise and serve 
God. It seems to us almost unfair. 
How many of us would be prepared 
to do the same? How many of us 
would feel that if death were the 
final end of us, then we might as 
well be merry and have the best 
time we possibly can in this life, 
regardless of everything else. 


Hareny, we know that God’s love 
for us has caused Him to ensure 
for us eternal life with Him, if we 
remember the first creaturely duty 
of our temporal lives, namely the 
worship, love and service of God. 
But the latter must come first, and 
I would suygest that a great deal of 
practical weakness in religion to- 
day comes from our forgetting that 
elementary truth. For if we once 
really appreciate the fact that the 
knowledge, love and service of God 
is the primary object and meaning 
of our lives, then we must be apos- 


tolic, rather than self-regarding, 
Catholics. For to know, love and 
serve God means looking outward, 
away from ourselves, toward God 
who is all-reality, encompassing 
the whole world of -His creation, 
His design or plans for that world, 
above all, all the other intelligent, 
free human beings who should be 
joining with us in a chorus of 
praise, love and service of God. 


Au this, of course, was made 
much clearer through the Incarna- 
tion, when God Himself became 
Man and, in so doing, made us 
sharers in His divinity. And in 
founding His Church, He joined us 
all mystically with Him so that we 
become in our short spell of time 
on earth, in our particular locality, 
in our life and vocation, “other 
Christs,” called upon to imitate His 
own love of our neighbors. In 
Christ we have the sublime pattern 
of the true religious attitude: an 
immense love and zeal for the true 
good of our neighbors because God 
must be glorified in their lives and 
because God so loved them. 

I said above that we too often 
tend to think of the Church as 
something which enhances our own 
ego. We feel the better for belong- 
ing to so unique an institution. We 
take a share in the glory of the 
Church, in the statistics of its prog- 
ress; and we sometimes tend to 
look down our noses at the unfor- 
tunates who live in ignorance and 
the outer darkness. 

Well, we would not be human if 





The answer to the question—now being 
so heatedly discussed—of the vernacular in 
the Liturgy, should be dependent, Micheel 
de la Bedoyere wisely submits, not on per- 
sonal preference but solely on whether or 
not the apostolic work of the Church may 
be promoted by its use. 
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we were not proud to be Catholics 
but, in truth, we have no right to 
be proud of being Catholics unless 
our own Catholicity really corre- 
sponds to the Catholicity of the 
Church, and this is essentially an 
apostolic, a looking-outward, a 
compassionate, a loving Catholic- 
ity. The Mystical Body of Christ 
cannot be other than Christ— 
Christ who perfectly glorifies the 
Father whom all creation should 
serve and praise. 


| FEAR I have dwelt too long on 
this, and yet the realization that a 
Catholic can only be truly a Cath- 
olic if he is apostolic in the sense 
of trying to serve and help his 
neighbor rather than himself as the 
condition of knowing, loving and 
serving God, seems to me all-im- 
portant if we are to approach the 
question of English in the Liturgy 
and the Mass in a Christian and 
constructive way. 

Obviously the question has been 
raised in our time because of the 
growing consciousness of the great 
change which has come over the 
world. The point that fewer and 
fewer people today know Latin 
seems to me a minor one. For 
centuries the majority of Catholics 
have not known Latin. But during 
those centuries the Christian world 
was a relatively static one. Cath- 
olics were protected by a Catholic 
culture, by Catholic authority in 
doctrine and morals unquestioned 
by society, by Catholic upbringing 
and education as a matter of course. 
Inevitably, the apostolicity of the 
Church tended to be _ directed 
toward the infidel outside Christen- 
dom and, later, toward the solid 
masses of Protestant heresies. (We 
should however remember the de- 
gree in which the shortcomings of 


Catholicity itself helped to account 
for the growth of Protestantism.) 
Today the Catholic stands at the 
meeting point of contrary philoso- 
phies of life. His environment is 
secularist. His work depends in 
greater or lesser measure on false 
social and economic philosophies, 
either dedicated to self-regarding 
ambitions of worldly success, 
wealth, power, or to inhuman 
ideals of scientific progress, tech- 
nocratic capitalism or the collective 
State. Escape from all this is to be 
found in every sort of passing dis- 
traction and self-indulgence. Edu- 
‘ated to hear and understand all 
this and the false reasoning with 
which it is defended, what can 
many a Catholic make of the reli- 
gion in which he was brought up 
and to which he tries to cling? Too 
often it becomes a little island of 
moral security and the Church it- 
self a kind of enclave for private 
and Sunday life. Often it is clung 
to through habit and self-regarding 
devotion and even superstition. 


| is against this danger that the 
modern Popes, the Popes from Leo 
XIII onward, have fought—and the 
burden of their call has been apos- 
tolicity, a turning-away from de- 
fensive, conformist, self-regarding 
religion to the spirit of the aposto- 
late fed by a renewed, intensified, 
fully understood spiritual life. 
Leo XIII called the Church back 
to a purer and yet more contempo- 
rary Catholic philosophy and a so- 
cial and political teaching that con- 
demned_ political and economic 
doctrines which not only the world 
but Catholics had taken for granted 
for two and more centuries. St. 
Pius X gave back to the children 
and to their parents the spiritual 
nourishment of frequent Commun- 
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ion (thereby starting the modern 
spiritual and liturgical movement) 
and stamped on dangerous at- 
tempts made by the more advanced 
Catholics to conform with modern 
thought. Pius XI fought with dic- 
tators of the Left and the Right, 
showing the Catholic answer to the 
errors of Socialism and pure Capi- 
talism. And under Pius XII we 
have witnessed spiritual and litur- 
gical developments which the most 
sanguine could hardly have fore- 
seen. 

At the back of it all has been this 
insistent call to Catholic Action 
which simply means that not just 
the clergy, professionally, but the 
laity, as baptized members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, must be 
apostles. They must be apostles in 
two intimately connected senses of 
the word. They must be apostles 
for their own spiritual health, for 
only the personal in‘tiative of apos- 
tolic Catholicity, fed on God-ward, 
Christ-ward, spirituality can stand 
proof against the contemporary 
environment. And because their 
Catholicity is thus essentially apos- 
tolic, living, informed, they can and 
must be apostles to their neigh- 
bors, their environment, the world 

so that the world itself may be 
saved from the visible consequences 
of its self-regarding errors. 

It is only when we begin to see 
all this that the real meaning of 
the contemporary liturgical move- 
ment can be understood. It has 
nothing to do with change for 
change’s sake or conservatism for 
conservatism’s sake. It has noth- 
ing to do with our tastes and our 
comforts. Its purpose is to help 
spiritualize, arm and instruct apos- 
tolic Catholics, clerical and lay. 
By the mercy of God it takes very 
little to remain within the Church 
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or to return to it. But we cannot 
presume on that mercy to achieve 
the miracle of saving our world 
with merely conformist, self-re- 
garding, spiritual-comfort-seeking 
Catholics. Only apostolic Catholics 
can do that, and they are needed 
in their millions. 


Bwetssn in the liturgy and in the 
Mass! Does it seem a long way 
from all this? In one way, yes, for 
it is one small item in a tremen- 
dous program of apostolicity, and 
only one item in the long series of 
changes in the liturgy itself which 
we have been witnessing: early 
and frequent Holy Communion; the 
reform of Church music; the dia- 
logue Mass; the restoration of 
the Easter Vigil; Evening Mass; the 
easing of the Communion fast; the 
Holy Week reforms; Mass facing 
the people and other changes, ex- 
periments and_ restorations de- 
signed to make the laity under- 
stand better the nature of the Mass 
and intimately and actively par- 
ticipate in it. 

All this is not a ehange of fash- 
ion to be thought of as suiting some 
and not suiting others. All this, 
after prolonged prayer, study and 
discussion, has but one purpose and 
meaning: to form, make and en- 
courage the apostles who are the 
Catholics of today. 


Tue question of the language 
used in the Mass and in the sacra- 
ments and rites of the Church is 
still largely in the stage of prayer, 
study and discussion. But this is 
not a matter of what A likes and B 
dislikes. It is a matter of what is 


. 


right and best in present condi- 
tions, given the apostolic aim of it 
all. Already, over a wide area of 
the Church, much of the adminis- 
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tration of the sacraments and other 
rites is in the native tongue, and it 
is significant that where the need 
seems most immediate, namely in 
the foreign mission, least closely 
associated with the Western tradi- 
tion, permissions are widest. 

But the Church knows well that 
in an age when Catholic adventure 
and experiment are most clearly 
called for, the necessity remains 
for traditions and defenses that 
will help apostles not to go astray, 
not to forget the authority and the 
unity of the Church, not to stray 
from a meaning which cannot 
change because it was revealed by 
God and developed under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. The 
wonderful and courageous experi- 
ment of the priest-workers at least 
showed what grave dangers could 
lie in store when risks are taken. 


Fen the time being, it seems, the 


Church does not feel that the time 
is right for the use of English in 
the Mass—and certainly not for 
the most solemn parts of the Mass. 
The French Bishops petitioned for 
the reading of the epistle and the 
gospel in French as part of the 
Mass on Sundays or when the con- 
gregation was large. Permission 
was given for the epistle and gospel 
to be read in French by the cele- 
brant immediately after the read- 
ing in Latin, but not for the exclu- 
sion of the Latin. This, we may be 
sure, is not due to conservatism, 
but to a careful judgment of what 
is still apostolically best. 

It does not, however, exclude the 
possibility, indeed the probability, 
that as the faithful grow used to 


changes and, above all, learn the 
reason for the changes, so permis- 
sion for the use of English for parts 
of the Mass will be given. It is, 
moreover, expected that the ru- 
brics of the Mass will be further 
changed, not to make the Mass 
simpler and easier, but to make it 
more instructive, more significant, 
more directly related to its purpose, 
the self-giving of the Church and 
of the Catholic, in unity with 
Christ, to the Father so that the 
Church and the Catholic may 
emerge with a stronger and more 
self-denying spirit of the aposto- 
late which is essentially the Catholi- 
cism of the present time. 


Re conclude, then, I would suggest 
that the question of English in the 
Mass, as with other questions of 
change and reform in the Church, 
should never be approached in the 
spirit of “Would 7 like it? Would 
it suit me?” They should be ap- 
proached against the background 
of the Church’s apostolic call and 
mission today—against the vision 
of more and more lay Catholics 
(and more and more truly apostolic 
priests leading and encouraging 
them) realizing that their own spir- 
itual life depends on a God-regard- 
ing rather than a _ self-regarding 
religion ; and that this religion will 
necessarily be an awakened, in- 
formed, active religion, applying 
not only to every aspect of their 
own lives, but to the instruction 
and encouragement of their neigh- 
bors to find again the purpose of 
their lives in the knowledge, serv- 
ice and love of God and of their 
neighbor in Christ for God’s sake. 
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BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


ONE YEAR IN THE MOVIES. A lot of 
movies have flickered and flitted past 
these bifocals in the last twelve months 
and I am reminded as I view this 
present batch of films that I am com- 
ing to the end of a first year as re- 
viewer for THE CATHOLIC WorLD. To 
nobody’s surprise—especially mine— 
no one has rushed to me for a state- 
ment on how I feel as the first anni- 
versary swings into sight. 

Despite this overwhelming lack of 
demand for my reaction on spending 
the last twelve months at the movies, 
I’m tempted to give an opinion any- 
way. It is my weakness and my woe 
that when tempted to give an opinion 
on any matter, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation—thus, I succumb at this junc- 
ture and write about the movies—one 
year of them. 

The statement that follows may sur- 
prise many people—particularly those 
performers whose inadequacies I la- 
mented loudly and the _ producers- 
directors whose feeble films I groaned 
about regularly—but movies are the 
best entertainment value in America. 
That statement could be expanded into 
a knock-’em-down-drag-’em-out forum 
with TV, theater, sports and what have 
you all wanting a chance to prove they 
are the best value. Maybe they’d have 
a point here and there—maybe they’d 
have a pile of points to disprove my 
contention, but right now I have the 
floor and I’m willing to hear the others 
out—after I’ve said my piece. 

The movie people are lengths be- 
yond TV, theater and sports in the 
scope of their productions, in their 
technical savvy, their willingness to 
gamble, and their competitive spirit. 
These things I list as they spring to 


mind, not in any order of argumenta- 
tion. I haven’t the space for a thesis 
on this opinion of mine, though I 
think a pretty fair one could be made 
for the supremacy of the movies as 
the best value entertainment. 

Yes, there are poor movies, stupid 
movies, dull movies; yes, films are 
weakened and spoiled by the pro- 
ducer and/or exhibitor mania for hot- 
property type stars; yes, there are 
flaws and faults from top to bottom 
in the movie industry, flaws in its 
organization, faults in its mixed-up 
sense of values—but TV is not free of 
these, nor is theater, nor sports. When 
each medium of entertainment is as- 
sayed, movies still balance better than 
any of the others when positive values 
are thrown on the scale. 

Certainly none of the competitors 
has the aggressive inventiveness of 
the film people. Take sports as an ex- 
ample. Let’s grant the limitation of 
fixed rules for conducting any game— 
what have the various sports attempted 
by way of stimulating freshness or 
newness about their technique or pro- 
duction. In some cases, particularly 
baseball, they have eliminated even the 
factor of conflict. The Yankees have 
been conceded the American League 
pennant, season after season and, more 
often than not of recent years, they 
meet the Brooklyn Dodgers in the 
World Series. Even here, in this prime 
occasion of conflict, there is little of 
that item showing. The Yankees have 
won this classic repeatedly over the 
past decade to the point where the 
title, World Champions, belongs vir- 
tually to them. 

Theater and TV have their major 
lapses on this point of inventiveness, 
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even conceding the strictures of their 
production frame. Space prohibits ex- 
panding the point and that is unfortu- 
nate, since it might seem that I’m 
running out on an argument. By way 
of some substantiation of the uninven- 
tiveness of the theater and TV, I sug- 
gest a quick check of your local news- 
paper. How do their top offerings in 
your area stack up against the films 
that have been played in the past 
months at your neighborhood movie? 
Moviemen have made color films of 
extraordinary taste and beauty and 
placed these within the average Amer- 
ican budget; how many Americans 
have color TV sets-—or can consistently 
afford today’s high priced legitimate 
theater? Moviemen have dared adven- 
ture in stereophonic sound, three- 
dimensional images, life-sized screens; 
TV and theater dare very little beyond 
sterotyped, pat, safe productions. 


BEST OVER-ALL PICTURE ........ 
Best COMEDY 

Best MUSICAL 

Best WESTERN 

Best ACTOR 


I think the picture makers will con- 
tinue to offer the best entertainment 
value for the years ahead because they 
have accepted the challenge to succeed 
internally and, as a consequence, they 
will succeed externally. They intend 
to make good, better, best films because 
they have interest in perfecting their 
own art form; from that can come 
only excellent productions that will 
stand up and stand out in the pres- 
ent highly competitive entertainment 
field. 


WHAT DID I LIKE? I[ may not be 
much of a judge in my own case, but 
in answer to some readers who main- 
tain I like nothing I see, may I take 
issue and state that I liked many things 
about the movies I’ve seen in the past 
year. Running back over the past 
months I find I would rate top awards 
to the following: 


Gary Cooper (Friendly Persuasion, A.A.) 


Ingrid Bergman (Anastasia, 20th Cent.-Fox) 


Best SUPPORTING ACTOR...... 
Best SUPPORTING ACTRESS. 


Best FOREIGN MOVIE 
Best DOCUMENTARY 


MAN OF A THOUSAND FACES (U.I.).— 
There are many ways of being re- 
minded that age is creeping—or gal- 
loping—up on you. Friends who 
haven’t seen you in some time show 
shock as they gaze in horror on your 
solid paunch or your shining pate— 
young relatives on whom you once 
looked down are now looking down at 
you—stairs seem steeper—movies are 
being made not by but about your 
childhood favorites. 

Man of a Thousand Faces is one of 
those movies for a lot of us. It is the 
life story of Lon Chaney, one of the 
greatest specialists in the make-up/ 
disguise department whom Hollywood 
has ever employed. You realize that 
the very swift years have raced away 
when you sit and watch the telling of 
this tale. 

I can remember the thrills and chills 


Anthony Franciosa (Hatful of Rain, 20th Cent.-Fox) 
....Machiko Kyo (Teahouse of August Moon, MGM) 


“Around the World” (Todd) 
Marcelino (U.M.P.O.) 
The Naked Eye 


that Lon Chaney gave me in The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, The Phan- 
tom of the Opera, The Unholy Three. 
There were numerous other Chaney 
films, but these that I’ve mentioned 
come sharply to mind as the choicest 
scares of my _ grade school days. 
Chaney with his grotesque masks and 
macabre shapes may seem a strange 
boyhood enthusiasm, but he was the 
Rock Hudson of my _ neighborhood 
gang. Maybe we were such a collec- 
tion of little monsters that we rejoiced 
in the possibility that we could grow 
up and make money and fame being 
big monsters. 

This biografilm goes into some of 
the technical aspects of Chaney’s ex- 
periments with disguises, but it does 
not linger much on this most exciting 
contribution he made to the movies. 
Scenes are flashed from The Phantom 
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of the Opera and The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, but these masterpieces of 
make-up are subordinated to a rou- 
tine life story that is not particularly 
outstanding. This subordination of the 
genius or craftsmanship that made 
Lon Chaney extraordinary weakens 
the meaning of the man and deprives 
the picture of its one solid reason for 
being produced. Mr. Chaney was in- 
teresting because of his artistry, not 
because of his life, though the latter 
may have provoked the former and 
shaped its course. 

James Cagney works valiantly under 
the strain of the role to be true to 
Chaney’s art. He succeeds consistently 
in hitting the mark as he portrays vari- 
ous Chaney characters. Jim Bacus, 
Dorothy Malone, and Jane Greer round 
out his supporters to show off the 
story of the Man of a Thousand Faces. 


PERRI (Walt Disney).—This should 
be the nature lover’s delight and is 
highly recommended to all avid read- 
ers of John Burroughs. The picture 
is based on a novel by Felix Salten 
and is described by the producer as a 
“true life fantasy.” There seems to 
be some inherent contradiction in 
that description, but today’s world is 
so loose with its poetic impulses that 
I suppose I must not quibble on how 
a thing can be true to life and fantasy 
all at the same time. 

Perri is a female squirrel and this 
film is her biography from birth to 
marriage. I use the word marriage 
(rather than mating) with some care, 
because I’m accommodating myself to 
the attitude of this picture. Listening 
to the commentator as he chats along 
about animal life and animal doings, 
I wondered why one of the animals 
didn’t take over the commentating, 
considering the wholly human. at- 
tributes that are constantly ascribed to 
the cast of birds, bees and assorted 
buzzards who perform for us. They 
were doing so many “human” acts 
that I wondered why one of them 
didn’t get up and talk for the sound 
track. 

The picture is undoubtedly beautiful 
and the genius for color and scene 
that is Disney’s trademark stamps the 
fantasy as extraordinary film making. 
My demurrer to the whole business is 


one that covers much of the Disney 
work—cartoons, real life films, true 
life fantasies and TV productions. Mr. 
Disney seems to live in a world in- 
habited, enhanced, advanced by purely 
natural creatures, human and animal. 
I have waited in vain for the super- 
natural life to be mentioned, but the 
Kingdom of Disneyland doesn’t seem 
to know about this ether world. The 
settlers of Disneyland seem to have 
pushed their border only as far as the 
Kingdom of Magic —they have never 
dared the great adventure of pushing 
their frontier to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Perri is a glaring example of this 
fact. The commentator tells us that 
“Mother Nature, Grand Mistress of De- 
sign” is responsible for this or that 
aspect of the wondrous wonderland 
where Perri lives out the details of her 
little squirrelly life. Said commentator 
repeats this idea and repeats it and 
repeats it. I waited to hear some men- 
tion of God as Creator of heaven 
and earth—the mention never comes. 
Mother Nature, not God the Father, is 
given all the credit for the marvelous 
plan and beauty that fills Perri’s world. 

Shouldn’t I expect God to be men- 
tioned? Am I caviling when I com- 
plain about using such phrases as 
“Mother Nature,” “Grand Mistress of 
Design,” et. cet.? Is it wrong for me 
to think God should have credit in 
His world? 

I think the Disney awe at the breath- 
taking beauty or the staggeringly effi- 
cient order or the uncanny cause-effect 
phases of our universe should be 
brought to a better point of conclusion 
than ascribing them to Mother Nature. 
I stand to be challenged, but I think 
the avoidance of mentioning God as 
all created natures’ First Cause is de- 
liberate — and tragically unfortunate, 
since the Disney world is principally 
a world for children. Sitting under the 
graphic, compelling teachings of that 
world, our children are conditioned to 
Naturism or Animalism or Humanism 
but Supernaturalism remains an un- 
mentionable. 

Won’t it be a strange historical as- 
saying of all the Disney work someday 
as the archivists check off the list of 
interests? There’ll be Mickey and 
Minnie, a couple of mice—Pluto, a 
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flop-eared hound—Donald, a Duck— 
Bambi, a fawn—our present Perri and 
Porro, squirrels—Davy Crockett and 
Johnny Tremaine—flowers and birds 
and streams—Cinderella and the Seven 
Dwarfs. They’ll file all these away, 
covering the categories of Animals, 
Fable, Fairytale, Historical Heroes, 
Magic, Myths and at the end of the 
job, they’ll have an empty folder—the 
one marked Divinity." No—maybe it 
won’t be empty—maybe it will be 
filled with all the extra Disney work 
on Mother Nature. That M. N. file will 
be so loaded, the empty space will 
have to be given over to it. 


TIP ON A DEAD JOCKEY (¥.G.M.).— 
This title is not too accurate a gauge 
of what to expect in this picture. It is 
not about the race track but about air- 
planes and dope smuggling. (Con- 
fused?) The title comes from the fact 
that one of the characters in the film 
owns a race horse and the death of 
the jockey offers a tip or clue to a 
crime. (It’s a strange business, using 
an incident to title a whole picture, 
but think of those fifty-cent paper- 
covered books. Have you ever found 
many of the books truly represented 
by the jacket?) 

Robert Taylor is the hero of Tip and 
the old suavity and voice and widow’s 
peak still carry the nobly-aging ruin 
Robert is on to victory in his struggle 
against crime. Mr. Taylor is a fugitive, 
without solid cause, from his lovely 
and disturbed wife, Dorothy Malone. 
Seems he was a flyer recalled for the 
Korean war and during the conflict he 
lost his nerve. Unable to feel he is a 
man, he hides in Spain from his wife 
who waits in the U. S. A. 

Dorothy does not wait long. When 
she’s sued for divorce, she decides to 
find out why and, quick as a camera 
sweep, she’s in Spain. Robert has by 
this time become involved with a 
shady deal that is very much not to his 
taste. The picture works him out of 
the deal and back into Dorothy’s arms. 

For the most part—particularly the 
first half—Tip presents a fairly enter- 
taining story. The second half, adul- 
terated by stock situations and maw- 
kish heroics, builds down to a routine 
end everyone knows long before the 
characters get to it. 


Marcel Dalio seemed to be the stealer 
of this picture, scene by scene, line 
by line, business bit by business bit. 
His comic impact on the audience 
around me was very solid and mostly 
deserved. Mr. Dalio is given a fool- 
proof part in Tip but that does not de- 
tract from the fact that his perform- 
ance was of the best brand. He has 
a tendency to over-mug, but his mobile 
countenance and sense of timing ex- 
cuse the flaw. 

Tip is filmed in black and white 
and is set in Spain, as I mentioned. 
I don’t know how much actual footage 
was shot in Spain, but not much of the 
picture is given over to sight-seeing the 
lovely country. 


THE GOLDEN VIRGIN (Columbia). 
You may not see this name as the final 
one that is attached to this picture. 
The novel from which the story comes 
is called The Story of Esther Costello, 
and Golden Virgin is a tentative at- 
tempt to spark up that ordinary title. 

Esther Costello, the heroine of novel 
and picture is a young Irish child who 
is blinded, shocked deaf and dumb and 
orphaned by an accidental discharge 
of a cache of grenades which the Irish 
Revolutionary Army had hid in her 
village. Joan Crawford, on a visit to 
the village which was her own birth- 
place, finds Esther virtually aban- 
doned, living in squalor and filth and 
forced to fight the village dogs for her 
food. She hears the story of Esther’s 
calamity and, under the persuasion of 
the local priest, accepts the girl as a 
charge and challenge. 

Under patient care, Esther responds 
to the new life. Though the blindness 
remains and she does not recover 
speech or hearing, she does learn to 
communicate with and respond to the 
people about her. The new mental 
outlook affects more than her ability 
to communicate. Esther grows into 
a pretty, intelligent, mature young 
woman. The miracle of her recovery, 
even this much, leads to a campaign 
to help all other victims of blindness, 
deafness and dumbness. 

Soon the campaign falls into the 
hands of professional money-raisers. 
Their unscrupulous exploitation of the 
girl leads to greater and greater com- 
plications and, eventually, absurdities 
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in the story. The fund-raising cam- 
paign and the picture fall apart at the 
same time, which is not near enough to 
the beginning to save us all the final 
scenes which rank high in Hollywood’s 
list of ridiculous endings. 

This could have been a better than 
average film. There were two or three 
story lines that could have been taken 
and woven into a solid show that 
would have compelled attention and 
acceptance. For example, the matter 
of exploiting Esther’s cure could have 
been a telling exposé of some of the 
racketeer aspects of fund campaigns 
for victims of everything from hang- 
nails to halitosis. 

On another tack, the picture could 
have been a semi-documentary about 
the struggles of families whose chil- 
dren are afflicted with crippling phys- 
ical handicaps. Again, just a study of 
the research that goes into training 


such children would have been a re- 
warding film. Instead the producers 
hoked this up with all the emotional 
claptrap they could find and handed 
it to Joan Crawford to allow her one 
of her tragic-role romps. 

The great protest on this film should 
come from the Irish. The opening 
scenes that depict Esther’s plight in 
the Irish village are as black an eye 
for the Ould Sod as it has ever been 
dealt. Could be some Irish towns are 
as dirty and boggy as the one shown 
in this film; could be the people of 
these towns are as sodden and slat- 
ternly as the people of the picture— 
could be. But the Ireland I saw and 
the village where I stayed when visit- 
ing my relatives was not any of this. 
Wonder why the picture’ people 
couldn’t find the neat, the tidy, the 
verdant Ireland. I assure them, it’s 
there. 


Classroom Window: Autumn 
by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


N O breath of wind this morning afier rain, 
no twig in the yard is stirring. The gingko tree, 
ancestral stem of life outside my window, 
glows with October splendor, stipples clear 
patins of gold arabesque on washed-blue sky, 
and showers its aura through the molten pane. 


Heads bent to their task, dark to the vision, 
students labor their pages, waver, to it again. 

Not for their witness, the jewel sings light here, 
articulates ages, builds to a luminous paeon, 
blazing eternal present. None but my vigil marks 
one hour woven in wonder, netting an aeon. 


Soundless a leaf slips loose, flutters, canary-buoyant, 

twirls as a feathered plummet, coiled and uncoiling 

down. —Softly pens whisper, curled over Raleigh ... Donne, 
while shuttered eyes grope inward still, deep toiling, 

sealed earnestly blind against this lyric moment, 

this arrow of Time, gold-winging, glimpsed and gone. 


I had atinost called them awake, I traitor, turning 
against that silent seeding of light from learning 

we elders hope they will harvest. How I had wanted 
their minds to quicken with gold... .-Doubtful, by dint 
of charting old treasure for them, delving print, 

while they patiently mine the dark. Hereon, I go haunted 
as teachers must, too often fearfully ruing 

choices so hazardous, unsure what we are doing. 





“HEALER 


BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE CATHOLIC THEATER CONFER- 
ENCE CONVENTION.—Held in Kansas 
City on June 13-15, it is encouraging 
to note that the attendance now whr- 
rants special publicity by the rail- 
roads! The program arranged by the 
chairman, Reverend Robert John- 
ston, S.J., of St. Louis, for this elev- 
enth biennial convention was as stimu- 
lating as various. The Loretto Players 
from Denver presented Tiger at the 
Gate; The Glass Menagerie came from 
Windsor, Ontario and, to offset The 
Importance of Being Earnest, from 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas, Electra 
was produced by St. Mary’s College, 
Milwaukee. Twenty-three high schools 
in the neighborhood of St. Louis con- 
tributed a cast for Kurt Weill’s musi- 
cal Down in the Valley, while one-act 
plays were shown by high schools 
from three different regions. A dance 
drama on St. Teresa of Avila was pre- 
sented by Immaculate Heart College 
of Los Angeles and Father Stapleton 
illustrated points in direction with 
scenes from Inherit the Wind with 
the Queens Players. The increasing 
popularity of the Readers’ Theater 
was recognized and demonstrated by 
both Clarke College, Dubuque, and 
Regis High School of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

Among the important events was 
the formal initiation ceremony of the 
Catholic College Drama Society and 
the awarding of the newly instituted 
Dineen Award to Emmet Lavery, a 
co-founder with Father Dineen and 
Father Nagle of the*Catholic Theater 
Conference, and our very distin- 
guished Catholic playwright. There 
could not have been a better choice. 


W yatt 


The result of the elections was also 
very satisfactory. For President we 
now have the Reverend Gabriel Sta- 
pleton, S.D.S., who has been a most 
active co-chairman of the Mid-Atlantic 
Region and whose Queen Plays at the 
Mother of the Savior Seminary, Black- 
wood, New Jersey, have drawn crowds 
to the Passion Play arranged by Fa- 
ther Stapleton from the Gospels. 

Thanks to our former presidents, 
Miss Cuny and Sister Angelita, the 
Conference now has not only a large 
membership but some financial sta- 
bility. We are certain that Father 
Stapleton will promote its creative 
progress. The Board of Directors in- 
cludes some of the Conference’s oldest 
friends, among them Sister Mary 
Charitas, C.S.J., who brought 400 
high school members to Kansas City; 
Sister Marguerite, R.S.M.; Rev. Urban 
Nagle, O.P.; Rev. Robert Johnston, 
S.J.; Emmet Lavery and, of course, 
Miss Therese Marie Cuny and Sister 
Mary Angelita, B.V.M., with Robert 
Smett of the Catholic Theater of Roch- 
ester as Vice President. “Give Beauty 
back to God” was the keynote of the 
Eleventh Convention. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.—“And 
then there was a star danced and un- 
der that was I born,” says Beatrice 
of her pedigree which is certainly 
one of the prettiest ever penned for a 
heroine. Miss Katharine Hepburn as 
the Beatrice in the Stratford produc- 
tion is as skittish as any of the high- 
bred colts on her uncle’s hacienda in 
old world Texas where the locale of 
the comedy has been transferred from 
Renaissance Italy. That there may be 
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no mistake about it’s being Texas it 
opens with a vaquero running down 
the aisle and shooting off a carbine 
before the adobe wall whereupon 
Beatrice pops out of a wicket with a 
spyglass and pops in again as Don 
Pedro, Claudio and Benedick, clad in 
the silver and gold-trimmed, tight- 
fitting elegance of colonial hidalgos, 
come marching back from a skirm- 
ish, their saddles borne behind them. 

When the wall is folded back, the 
long gallery and double stairway of 
the old ranch house are helpful to the 
action when Benedick on the gallery 
overhears his friends gossiping below. 
One wonders if Spanish conventions 
would have permitted the easy cama- 
raderie of Benedick and Beatrice but 
the guitars offstage, the soft-padding 
Indian servants, the ladies in their 
white mantillas and the extreme ele- 
gance of the gentlemen are a reminder 
that the stage has made too little use 
of the Spanish colonial. Don Juan, 
the villain, gliding about in baleful 


black is just the shadow needed by 
the bright sunshine. 
The plot of the comedy is as usual 


from Italian sources, partly from 
Ariosto, partly Bandello but the ro- 
mance of Beatrice and Benedick is 
pure Shakespeare. It was he who 
conceived the two individualists who 
shunned marriage and who insulted 
each other freely. They waver when 
they overhear their friends saying 
that each is pining away with un- 
requited love for the other but it is 
not artifice but genuine emotion which 
brings them suddenly together when 
her cousin Hero’s tragedy forces Bea- 
trice, in her tempestuous indignation, 
to turn to Benedick. 

This is not only a great scene for 
Beatrice but as Alfred Drake plays 
Benedick it becomes a masterpiece of 
perceptive characterization. Drake 
has used Benedick’s egoism to good 
effect for comedy but when the coura- 
geous loyalty of Beatrice challenges 
his chivalry, tenderness takes the 
place of raillery. Beatrice and Bene- 
dick play their scene as far down 
stage as the stage permits. The audi- 
ence is fully in their confidence for 
their very brief moment of love. Al- 
though played with utmost gaiety, 
Miss Hepburn and Mr. Drake always 


maintain a well-bred dignity—rather 
a feat for Miss Hepburn when she 
dives under a table and then moves 
with it closer to the gossips. The 
play belongs to Beatrice and Benedick 

—quite rightfully this time. 

Don Pedro is given presence by 
Stanley Bell; John Colicos is a very 
warm-hearted host; Richard Waring 
is as villainous as is possible as Don 
Juan while Richard Easton is equally 
naive as Claudio—a thoroughly des- 
picable youth Sergeant Dogberry, now 
a Sheriff is genial with Larry Gates 
but for all his foolishness, Shake- 
speare lets the clown remedy the 
gentry’s mistakes. 

For Much Ado, John Houseman and 
Jack Landau have combined their 
directorial talents. Their Texan con- 
ceit in no way interferes with the 
play but does lend it the vitality of 
more contemporary and less _ hack- 
neyed setting and costumes. Shake- 
speare seems to thrive on _ such 
changes. For the occasion Ter 
Arutunian has blocked out his slats 
with the hacienda. He has also de- 
signed the costumes which are splen- 
did for the men but not so becoming 
as Motley’s for the ladies. Jean Rosen- 
thal has again supervised the lighting 
and Virgil Thomson has provided a 
delightful musical accompaniment. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.— 
From the sadness of Romeo and Juliet, 
the New York Summer Shakespeare 
Festival turned to one of the earliest 
comedies—a light-hearted trifle Shake- 
speare adapted from the _ sixteenth- 
century Portuguese novel, Diana, 
which contained the mistaken iden- 
tity—the girl masquerading as a page 
to plead her own cause with her lover 
—as well as forest outlaws, all of 
which Shakespeare found good enough 
material to use again. There is even 
the first version of Portia’s famous 
catalogue of her suitors but this time 
it is the lady who invites the maid’s 
comments. Shakespeare evidently en- 
joyed the scene with the robbers be- 
cause in As You Like It he ennobled 
them for the Forest of Arden. Per- 
haps he had played Robin Hood as a 
boy in the woods of Warwickshire! 

No company seems better able to 
transmute a young poet’s ebullience 
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into lively farce. To strengthen the 
characterizations, the director, Stuart 
Vaughan, unleashed his imagination 
to show the cheery little Duke of 
Milan as an amateur horticulturist 
whose choicest treasures’ together 
with pruning shears and watering-pot 
were wheeled about behind him by 
some varlets. Sir Thurio, Sylvia’s 
elderly suitor, was always practicing 
his fencing on a dummy labeled 
“Valentine” while Sir Eglamour, 
Knight, made his one scene climactic 
with a broadsword too large for com- 
fort. The lockets with their ladies’ 
portraits worn by Valentine and Pro- 
teus were almost pie size and the 
trees of the forest were suggested by 
young dancers in green in arboreal 
poses. Carnival scenes with bears 
and acrobats marked the passage of 
time. 

Jerry Stiller was more than at home 
as Launce, the yokel servant of Pro- 
teus, who appeared with his dog, 
Crab, said to be the sourest dog that 
ever lived. It seems a bit unkind for 


Shakespeare thus to describe the only 
canine appearing in his casts but the 
dogs in the audience—of whom my 


poodle was one 
part. Launce 


took it all in good 
and Crab made many 
friends. Speed, Valentine’s valet was 
a wily domestic with a beard. To 
vary the scenes with the ladies, Syl- 
via was seen reviewing the results 
of a shopping expedition, while Julia 
plotted her escapade as a page from 
behind a screen where she was hav- 
ing her bath. 

Anne Meara was a very lively and 
charming young Veronese lady with 
a voice that carried well as a page. 
Robert Blackburn and Paul Stevens 
were excellent as the honorable Valen- 
tine and the dishonorable Proteus 
whose faithlessness to Julia results 
in his singing “Who is Sylvia, what 
is she—?”’ so we must forgive him 
as did Valentine. Robert Geiringer 
was delightful as the busy gardener, 
the Duke of Milan. 

The stage had been repainted blue 
as more suitable to comedy and some 
pretty changes in the archway indi- 
cated palace or garden. The costumes 
were fantastic and attractive; the 
pace swift and jocund. 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT.—Hume 
Cronyn has never shown his flair for 
comedy to better advantage than as 
the bank teller of Cage 4 who is suc- 
cumbing to the frustration of marriage 
to a loving wife whose large and 
prosperous family own both the bank 
where Oliver works and the house in 
which he lives. Since the days of his 
honeymoon in Capri when he still be- 
lieved he was to be a forestry expert, 
Oliver has never really been himself 
till he goes to a masquerade party as 
a shepherd dog. He had meant to be 
a harlequin but after a dance with a 
rabbit with pink whiskers he realizes 
that the costumer’s mistake was all to 
the good. As a shepherd dog he brings 
his wife home and woos her as he 
has not done since Capri. 

This is where the play begins but 
when Oliver next appears he is the 
bank teller again of Cage 4. Oliver’s 
wife, however, buys him the dog suit 
as a joke. She had no idea he would 
take refuge in it when her family got 
too much for him. Act I has a ram- 
pageous finish when Oliver snaps at 
his brother-in-law. At the end of Act 
II an old neighbor remarks, “Every 
dog has his day but this one don’t 
seem to have had his yet.” If the 
comedy had ended there it would 
have retained some illusiveness which 
the relentless winding up of the 
skeins of story in Act III annihilates. 

What a pity that there can’t be 
some two-act comedies written with 
a curtain raiser. Many ideas are fun 
for two hours but harden into cement 
with that extra half hour of “fill-in.” 

Directed by Melvyn Douglas, the 
play is all Mr. Cronyn’s, generously 
built up by Jessica Tandy (Mrs. Cro- 
nyn) in the uninteresting part of the 
wife. Miss Isobel Elsom, pluckily 
playing with a cane after an accident, 
is the matriarch of the leading family 
in a small town in which her sons 
are content to run the housing and 
the Country Club but the other son- 
in-law is still at heart a dentist. That 
he borrows the dog-suit is one of the 
clichés in which Act III abounds. 
The play was tried out at the West- 
port Country Playhouse now very 
large and sumptuous with an outdoor 
café. 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


WITHOUT LOVE 

by Gerald Hanley 

Harper. $3.50 
In his fine novel, The Consul at Sun- 
set, Mr. Hanley celebrated the decline 
and fall of the British Empire with a 
gusto that betrayed a certain satisfac- 
tion. I remember thinking at the time 
that the book seemed an Irish and 
Catholic judgment on an English and 
Protestant enterprise. Without Love 
is an avowedly Catholic book with an 
Irishman as_ protagonist. Michael 
Brennan is that figure of intrigue and 
violence found in_ several current 
books the disillusioned soldier of 
fortune. A gunman for both Fascists 
and Communists in the past, Brennan 
is in Barcelona to do a job for an un- 
named organization. 

Where he killed on a 
before, with wholesale and anony- 
mous victims, Brennan is now asked 
to kill as a gangster for a cause he 
no longer believes in. Brennan’s Span- 
ish mistress, his sister, Una, who ar- 
rives in Barcelona to reclaim him, and 
his brutal, sinister superior, Kowalski, 
all contest for Brennan’s soul. Until 
now Brennan, adrift from his Irish 
and Catholic moorings, considered the 
world “a place to be torn apart and re- 
built.” The stage on which Brennan 
is fighting is not the world outside but 
the world within. The hold that his 
conscience and Catholic doctrine have 
on Brennan provides the drama of the 
book. In spite of wonderful scenes of 
external action, the real drama is in 
Brennan’s soul. 

Without Love is an important book 
by a very important Catholic writer, 
a writer from whom we can hope to 


mass scale 


hear much more. Because it stands 
somewhat within the shadow of 
Graham Greene, because others have 
traversed Mr. Hanley’s present terrain 
before him, Without Love can have 
no more than a secondary impact for 
the serious reader. Nonetheless it is 
a book which is very readable and 
which very much deserves to be read. 


THE STREET OF KINGS 

by Charles Dexter 

Holt. $4.95 
The Street of Kings recounts a very 
mean and venal period of English 
history in a fashion which is colorful, 
dramatic, and stirring. Mr. Dexter, 
unfolding events in their chronolog- 
ical sequence, places his reader in 
the position of eyewitness to the most 
celebrated single episode in the reign 
of King James I. The result is his- 
torical writing (not fact alone, nor 
fiction alone) of the highest order. 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, our new- 
est English convert-writer of distinc- 
tion, has written of the puzzling mur- 
der of Sir Thomas Overbury, and now 
Mr. Dexter gives the case a very full 
treatment. 

Sir Thomas was poisoned while he 
languished in the Tower of London. 
Charged with the crime, and con- 
victed for it but pardoned by the 
King, were the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset. As Mr. Dexter retells the 
story, the Somersets were caught in a 
web woven by the Countess’ father, a 
web in which he hoped to bring down 
her husband. Somerset, originally 
Robert Carr, a Scot, became the favor- 
ite of King James and the real ruler 
of the kingdom. Arrogant, conceited, 
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ineffective, Carr was as little fitted 
for command as the Earl of Essex a 
generation earlier. But what really 
intrigued contemporaries, and poster- 
ity too, was the fraudulent trial by 
which the notorious Countess of Essex 
(wife of the son of Elizabeth’s Essex) 
was declared virgo intacta and given 
the annulment which enabled her to 
marry Somerset. 

Mr. Dexter is to be commended for 
the balance with which he handles 
unsavory events. He makes the prin- 
cipals seem less villainous than do 
some hisciorians, but his verdicts seem 
plausible. The Street of Kings can be 
recommended to adult readers who 
want their history nearly “straight.” 


THE CONVERT 

by Margaret Culkin Banning 

Harper. $3.95 
As one who considered Mrs. Banning’s 
Catholic-situation novel, Fallen Away, 
one of the worst books of its year, let 
me make amends at the start by say- 
ing that The Convert achieves a very 
considerable success with its situa- 
tion. In The Convert Mrs. Banning 
has taken, and faced up to unflinch- 
ingly, the problem of the potential 
convert to Catholicism whose way is 
blocked by a “marriage problem.” 
She certainly stacks the cards against 
her characters, and she sternly blocks 
any easy way out. 

At the beginning Mark Worthing, 
the successful head of a Minnesota 
mining firm, faces the religious prob- 
lem posed by his younger brother, 
Dick. Dick is in love with a devout 
Irish girl, and is about to “take in- 
structions.” A_ series of events, in 
which the Worthing family’s coolness 
to the match plays a part, result in 
Dick’s jilting Rose Mary Carroll and 
marrying a girl in “his set.” Mark, 
happily married to a very admirable 
woman who has been divorced and 
who has two pleasant children, is 
conscience-stricken over his part in 
influencing Dick. Mark’s civic inter- 
ests bring him in touch with a Father 
Kennedy, and he finds himself re- 
examining his prejudices and his be- 
liefs. 

It would be unfair to give here the 
outcome of the problem Mrs. Banning 
has set up, but it should be clearly 


stated that the outcome is in com- 
plete accord with Catholic doctrine. 
One must admit that there is some- 
thing of a textbook air about the thing 
(“Case 10: Titus and Mary, both val- 
idly baptized, have been married 
by. . .”), and the author’s people are 
not as convincing as their problem. 
Nonetheless The Convert is to be rec- 
ommended as a book which faces 
issues without sentimentality or pop- 
ular-minded evasions. 


COME WITH ME TO MACEDONIA 

by Leonard Drohan 

Knopf. $3.95 
The title of this very funny novel 
about life and work in the American 
Civil Service has nothing to do with 
Macedonia in Greece, but then the 
Civil Service has nothing at all to do 
with work or even real life. Snafu 
reigns supreme in Army Logistic Area 
Number Five, located in an unnamed 
American city far from the source of 
all confusion, Washington. Army 
Logistic Area Number Five, one 
gathers, exists wherever there is “the 
same old determination to stifle initia- 
tive, the lack of a genuine sense of 
humor, the meticulous attention to 
absurd details, the same steadfast re- 
luctance to make decisions, the endur- 
ing immaturity of administrative 
judgments, the records of records, the 
homage to fat and futile sacred cows, 
the placement of secondary activities 
over primary activities, and the total 
absence of anything remotely resem- 
bling common sense.” 

It’s a bit unfair to cite the only 
solemn passage in the book this way, 
but these words sum up the theme of 
these 300 odd (delightfully odd) pages. 

The novel tells of the saga of 
Humphrey Hogan, a nice, literate guy 
who is inspired by a beauteous sec- 
retary to buck the system. In no time 
Hogan falls afoul of Colonel Dawson, 
that “beady-eyed web-weaver,” and the 
fun begins. How Hogan is forced to 
find four useless synchronous motors 
to make the books come out right, and 
how in the process he is given a cita- 
tion for accidentally getting rid of 
Shell-Shock Sharkey’s even more use- 
less filing cabinets — well, all that 
makes for several hilarious incidents 
in a plot only too grimly true of bureau- 
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cratic life. Anyone who has ever had 
to fill out anything at all in quintupli- 
cate should howl over Come With Me 
to Macedonia. 


SOEUR ANGELE AND THE 
BELL RINGER’S NIECE 

by Henri Catalan 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50 
For the third recorded time Soeur 
Angéle, Sister of Charity and former 
physician, comes to grips with mur- 
der. As usual, she is present at the 
beginning and the end of things. She 
says a word to the bell ringer, goes 
in the Church to pray, comes out a 
few minutes later and gazes on the 
bell ringer’s corpse. The obvious 
suspect is the gardener of Soeur An- 
géle’s convent, and this involves her 
further. 

As events unfold in the town of 
Fermaize, an apparent apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin, seen by the murder 
victim’s niece in the Church in which 
he was murdered, adds to the con- 
fusion and to the dark web of fraud 
and violence as Soeur Angéle shows. 
The spectacle of the redoubtable nun 
with the huge blue umbrella and the 
brilliant intellect confronting the anti- 
clericalism and lesser intellects of the 
town is an amusing one. This is defi- 
nitely the best of the three Soeur An- 
géle mysteries so far as lot goes, and 
the nun-detective is more winning 
than ever. 


IN THE TIME OF GREENBLOOM 

by Gabriel Fielding 

Morrow. $4.75 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh is quoted on the 
dust jacket of this book as approving 
of it as a “work of strong imagination 
and of dramatic invention.” One can 
see why, of course, for /n the Time 
of Greenbloom is in the tradition of 
Mr. Waugh himself, and in the tradi- 
tion of Dickens and Thackeray. Mr. 
Fielding is quite expert at juxtapos- 
ing the bizarre and grotesque with 
the conventional, after the manner of 
these masters, but one is not always 
certain here of the point being made. 

The young manhood of John Blay- 
don is the focal point; he is very 
naive, innocent, ready to be acted 
upon. He is twelve when he meets 
the love of his life, Victoria Blount. 


Their first meeting is nearly their last, 
for Victoria is almost drowned at a 
garden party where she and John 
have been swimming in the nude. Not 
long afterward the two children (Vic- 
toria is like a fated, demented Alice 
in a savage wonderland) are together 
in a cave. Victoria goes off with a 
commercial traveler and is later found 
murdered in the cave. With that for 
unsettling background, John reacts 
against his parents, the public schools 
he is sent to, his older brother, and 
adults in general. The point seems to 
be that John is innocently found, to 
put it’ mildly, in awkward situations. 
The adults he encounters, on the other 
hand, are wicked persons who are 
never found out. Greenbloom? He’s 
a minor character who wanders in 
somewhat after the middle of the 
book. He is not the most idiotic char- 
acter here, but he is the wealthiest. 
Even lunacy, it appears, needs to be 
provided with an expense account. 


ON THE BEACH 

by Nevil Shute 

Morrow. $3.95 
Books about our presumed apocalyp- 
tic day after tomorrow continue to 
reflect our profound uneasiness over 
the possibilities of nuclear war and 
total destruction. The possibility of 
our annihilation is a sore the novelist 
is continually tempted to pick. Mr. 
Nevil Shute’s harrowing vision is 
more terrifying than most. The two 
chief reasons are these: he has picked 
1963, uncomfortably close, as the year 
of general doom, and he writes with 
a chilling plausibility of the effects of 
radiation. 

The thirty-seven day war of 1962, 
started by Albania, set off a series of 
bombings in the Northern Hemis- 
phere. By the time our story opens 
radiation has killed off everybody in 
the Northern Hemisphere. (A visit to 
Seattle by an American atomic-fueled 
submarine confirms this.) Now the 
northern half of Australia has been 
wiped out, and there are only six 
months left before everybody in the 
Southern Hemisphere will sicken and 
die. The apathy of Mr. Shute’s char- 
acters is ironic and appalling. The 
only Americans left are the captain 
and the crew of the submarine, now 
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attached to what is left of the Aus- 
tralian navy. 

A young Australian woman in love 
with the American captain (who 
knows his wife and family are dead 
but is unable to face the knowledge) 
agree that a “smutty love affair” is no 
way in which to face the world’s end. 
Good marks for that, of course. But 
On the Beach must set a record for 
suicides. I know of no other novel in 
which all the major characters, all, 
commit suicide. For this reason, de- 
spite the author’s skill and the book’s 
crusading earnestness, On the Beach 
definitely cannot be recommended to 
any reader. 


COUP DE GRACE 
by Marguerite Yourcenar 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 

Coup de Grace is 


$3.00 

a very short (150 
pages) novella by the author of the 
lengthy Memoirs of Hadrian. The 
book is the “confession” of a soldier 
of fortune. He has been wounded in 
Spain—the time is 1939—and is about 


to return to Germany. He reminisces, 
or confesses, about his part in the 
fighting against the Bolsheviks in the 
Baltic Provinces in 1919. 

The narrator, Erick, is an aristocrat 
engaged in oecupying a front-line po- 
sition. He is stationed at the estate of 
friends of his childhood. These are a 
young Count and Countess, Conrad 
and Sophie, who are brother and sis- 
ter. Sophie, who had been raped 
earlier in the Baltic civil war, falls 
violently in love with Erick. When 
Erick does not respond, she takes 
lover after lover. Sophie’s discovery 
that Erick is homosexual drives her 
off the beleaguered estate and into the 
Communist ranks. This’ book, the 
author states, “is psychological, not 
political,” but one has the feeling 
that Coup de Grace is intended as po- 
litical allegory of today’s Europe, an 
allegory strikingly similar to that 
provided in Camus’ The Fall. All that 
can be foreseen is a future of “stadia 
and trenches in a Europe torn from 
the human and the natural.” 


Other New Books 


COMMON SENSE 

by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 

Bruce. $2.75 
One who has considered matters of 
faith for a fruitful lifetime—not only 
in their spiritual import but in their 
practical bearing on life as it must be 
lived from day to day, and indeed 
from hour to hour—presents them 
here in a manner as unpretentious as 
it is enduringly valuable. So quietly, 
with such disarming casualness, does 
Father McSorley bring forward these 
brief considerations of vital aspects 
of religion, that one must read some 
pages into the book before one real- 
izes their quality, separately and as a 
whole. They are not addressed to 


spiritual adepts or advanced intellec- 
tuals, but by and large to those much 
nearer the beginnings of adequate re- 
ligious practice, or even of belief. Yet 
the truths so simply stated, the coun- 
sels so concretely given, the warnings 
so friendly and shrewd, could not fail 
to register positively and helpfully 
with minds on any level. In each es- 
say, implicitly or explicitly, the full 
Catholic climate, the unerring orien- 
tation, is found; serving to awaken, 
initiate, or direct the unpracticed, 
but also to refresh the aware by many 
a reminder of the imperative, deep 
simplicities of faith. 

One feels that it is both the Paulist 
and the person who begins by a state- 
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ment of trust in the generality of 
mankind, saying that the most treas- 
ured maxims show that “numerous 
Catholic ideals and Catholic teachings 
are at least equivalently endorsed” by 
the collective common sense of the 
race. This cordial conviction, that 
men on their own often go right as 
well as wrong, gives the book its spe- 
cial tone of unforced, persuasive 
friendliness. It is made the avenue 
of approach for the explanation of 
spiritual and related practical truths. 

A formidable number of such truths 
is packed into these seemingly simple 
conferences. A sort of distilled wis- 
dom has replaced weightiness, and 
they move easily from point to point. 
But they move over a _ remarkably 
wide and basic field. The reader is 
led to consider, informally but atten- 
tively, the omnipresence of God and 
His incommunicable nature; His im- 
manence and transcendence; the sa- 
credness of order for the creature of 
free will; the reality of the Holy 
Spirit; the meaning of the beatitudes 
and the virtues, theological and car- 
dinal; the central place of the Eucha- 
rist and the Cross; the revolutionary 
nature of the Gospel; the Protestant’s 
errors of judgment based on the Cath- 
olic’s errors of speech and _ action. 
The cult of Our Lady receives its per- 
fect apologia: “One who fears that a 
tribute to God’s most perfect creature 
might detract from the honor due to 
God Himself seems already unaware 
of the infinite distance that separates 
the human from the divine, the crea- 
ture from the Creator.” And how 
deep is our intuitive response to the 
description of true prayer, whereby 
“the soul channels to God .. . its 
measureless, unending, unutterable 
longing’; or to the gentle carefulness 
of a formulation like this: “By some 
dim principle less discernible than 
the laws which hold the material uni- 
verse together, spiritual rehabilitation 
implies an acceptance of sufferings 
by the soul which has defaced its own 
likeness to God.” 

On the practical side, one can read 
at random yet not read far before 
touching life at some recognizable 
point that now emerges clearly as a 
danger spot or an opportunity (al- 
ways specifically mapped) for ad- 


vance. There is the quiet, uncompli- 
cated, irresistible analysis of the way 
spiritual life, like physical, dies with- 
out nourishment: “We need to look 
at, think about, act in harmony with 
the truths communicated by God,” if 
we would not be among those “who 
conform to the externals of belief for 
years but finally fall, as a_ secretly 
diseased human body collapses.” 
There is a tonic, kindly word on 
scrupulosity. A chart for mental hy- 
giene, direct, short and _ valuable, 
highlights the aptly named “Are You 
Sane?”’—an essay which alone might 
justify the title of the book. A small 
but expertly chosen library could be 
compiled from the papers on Scrip- 
ture and Liturgy, and on methodical 
spiritual progress. 

And in those conferences concerned 
with the soul’s immediate relation to 
God, though they are still not orator- 
ical or lyrical but explanatory and, 
as it were, emotionally muted, there 
comes, incidentally and obliquely, an 
echo, a savor, of that personal atti- 
tude of uplifted love and worship 
which remains the most precious 
thing of the many communicated by 
the writings of this distinguished 
master of the spiritual life. 

Common Sense is a recent choice of 
Spiritual Book Associates. 

Mary Ko.wars. 
THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND WEST 
by Barbara Ward 

Norton. $3.50 
The last book written by Barbara 
Ward appeared in 1954. It was a sub- 
stantial book of 308 pages, with the 
final chapter bearing the same title as 
the book itself, Faith and Freedom. In 
that volume she looked “at freedom 
as it slowly emerged through the long 
centuries of human development” and 
linked “the expansion of freedom with 
the traditional faith of the West in a 
God incarnate in history and in men 
owing their duty to two orders of 
reality, the natural and the super- 
natural.” 

The comparatively slim volume be- 
ing reviewed (152 pages) is made up 
of three lectures given by Barbara 
Ward (Lady Jackson) at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal in 1955. They are 
concerned with “Points of Conflict 
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An Invitation 
from the ‘World 
of Good Books 


We most cordially invite you to join 
with the thousands of other Catholics 
throughout the country who know and 
love good reading and who comprise 
the membership of a truly distinctive 


Book Club for Catholics. 


As a member of the Thomas More 
Book Club, you'll be in touch (via a 
reliable big monthly newsletter) with 
the best of both contemporary and clas- 
sic Catholic literature. Giving you 
books with high literary standards and 
Catholic principles is the trade-mark 
of this distinguished Club. And, you 
will receive a discount of from 
25% to 40% on every boek you 


purchase. 


If you want to buy books of perma- 
nent value, the sort that deserve a place 
on your bookshelf; books by authors 
like Belloc and Chesterton, Knox and 
Guardini, Evelyn Waugh, Paul Horgan, 
Daniel-Rops, Thomas Merton and oth- 
ers of comparable stature; if you like 
a varied reading diet: fiction, non-fic- 
tion, biography, history, spiritual read- 
ing and lives of the saints; and, if you 
buy as many as four books a year at 
the substantial Club discount—then the 
Thomas More Book Club is for you. 
Join today, you'll be proud of your 
membership in this really different 
book club for Catholics. 





THE THOMAS MORE 
BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please enroll me as a member of the 
Thomas More Book Club and send me 
my welcome letter and first newsletter. 
I understand that my only obligation is 
to purchase four Club selections at the 
special discount during each  twelve- 
month period that I wish to remain a 
member. There is no membership fee. 
there are no bonus books to return if I 
choose to cancel my membership. 


Name (please print) 
Address 
City ; Zone State 
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and Co-operation” between East and 
West, and present in capsule form the 
substance of Faith and Freedom. Miss 
Ward has been referred to as a female 
Toynbee. That may be regarded by 
some as a compliment, by others, not. 
At any rate, like Toynbee, she con- 
stantly makes such sweeping generali- 
zations, based on insufficient data, that 
the deductions are not very convinc- 
ing to a thoughtful reader. 

When dealing with the Asia of to- 
day, however, Miss Ward seems more 
factual. At the same time, any sen- 
sible person realizes that there is no 
Asia, but rather, several Asias. China 
is not Japan; Burma is not India. 

But Miss Ward is, apparently 
correct in saying with’ reference 
to Asia: “Modernization must be 
achieved because western influence 
has wiped out the old economic sys- 
tem and has greatly increased the 
birth rate. The choice now is: mod- 
ernize or perish.” In effecting this 
modernization, she believes that Rus- 
sia will exert more influence than will 
the West. She believes that Russian 
state socialism will perhaps be imi- 
tated by the people of Asia. However, 
the author hopes that the desire of 
the people of Asia for greater per- 
sonal freedom may make them dis- 
satisfied with the Russian pattern of 
life and may cause them to imitate 
the system that we have developed in 
the West. She believes that if western 
nations are willing to give the Asian 
nations “one or two billion dollars” 
a year for the next fifty years, Asia 
may help us to establish a world order 
which will make freedom possible for 
everyone. She also seems to favor 
some sort of a “functioning interna- 
tional order” but she does not amplify 
her ideas about it. If more details 
were given by Miss Ward the reader 
would then be able to decide definitely 
whether he agreed with her work or 
not. As it is, you are left feeling frus- 
trated and confused. 

PauL Krniery, Pu.D. 


CHINA AND THE CROSS 
by Columbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. 
Kenedy. $3.95 
This survey sets out to describe the 
tangled course of what may be called 
the most baffling missionary stream of 


all the Christian centuries. The au- 
thor did not—of course he could not 
—hope to tell the whole story; that 
must wait patient co-ordinated study 
by groups of scholars. But he pre- 
sents the outstanding features of the 
tale as well as could be done within 
250 pages of text: describing the rise 
and fall of missionary zeal; the per- 
sonalities prominent in each epoch; 
the rifts and quarrels which separated 
religious and political groups pro- 
fessedly on the same side. He shows 
profound respect for truth, great cour- 
age and much _ prudence — qualities 
greatly needed when discussing con- 
troversies occasioned by such issues 
as the limits of lawful co-operation 
between believers and unbelievers or 
the question whether priority should 
be given to the Catholicizing of the 
natives or to their westernizing. 
Rather aracteristic of the author’s 
style is his comment on Rome’s for- 
bidding (1742) of all participation by 
the missionaries in certain Chinese 
rites: “It is not for us to sit in judg- 
ment on that decision. There were 


cogent reasons in favor of that judg- 


ment then. Today those reasons no’ 
longer hold, and the Holy See has 
thought fit to reverse that decision in 
the year 1939.” 

Little wonder that Father Cary- 
Elwes spent twenty years in preparing 
for the writing of these pages. They 
reflect industry in gathering material, 
good judgment in selecting aspects to 
be featured, and ability to profit by 
association with teachers and profes- 
sional friends among whom were 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Benedictines and 
Arnold Toynbee, who contributed a 
preface to one of the author’s earlier 
works. 

Having begun his book by setting 
aside the tale about St. Thomas the 
Apostle’s preaching in China as a leg- 
end, and having discussed at consid- 
erable length the early missions car- 
ried on by Nestorians, the author goes 
on to present in more detail periods 
dominated by the Franciscans, the 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Augus- 
tinians. Then comes the _ extraor- 
dinary story of the celebrated semi- 
nary established by the Missions 
Etrangéres in Siam which educated a 
native priesthood for the whole Far 
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East. Next come the Lazarists and 
the Propaganda Missionaries. Even- 
tually internal disputes were followed 
by a century of persecution which 
lasted until the opening of China in 
the nineteenth century and the free 
admission of Christian missionaries, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

Interesting pages are devoted to the 
period after World War I, when at 
first the Protestant missions were go- 
ing forward rapidly while the Cath- 
olics were losing ground. But then 
the clear-sighted and persistent Laz- 
arist, Father Lebbe, won general sup- 
port for the principle that to convert 
a soul the missionary must first dis- 
tinguish what is true from what is 
false in its aspirations. In conse- 
quence, the Church in China began to 
be an indigenous rather than a foreign 
institution. The Holy See’s approval 
of this attitude was followed by an 
astonishing spread of Catholicism, 
reflected on page 265 in the para- 
graphs entitled “For Those Who Like 
Statistics.” 

The book necessarily closes with a 
description of the current savage 
Communist persecution—but not be- 
fore mentioning the extraordinary ac- 
tivities of the Maryknoll Fathers and 
Sisters so many of whom were im- 
prisoned or killed; and the Legion of 
Mary, without which “the Church in 
China would not have survived.” 

JosePH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


FROM FASHIONS TO THE FATHERS: 
The Story of My Life 

by Hilda Graef 

Newman. $4.00 
Hilda Graef’s autobiography is the 
story of an unusual woman. That the 
rationalism of the Fathers should have 
appealed to her, that she should be so 
stirred by Teresa of Avila, that she 
herself should leave the Carmelite 
convent in such a determined mood, 
and that she should write The Case of 
Therese Neumann, indicates that she 
is not a woman who is content to 
leave things as they are, and through- 
out her story she gives us a candid 
account of her feelings on many sub- 
jects. 

Having been a naturally religious 
Protestant child and then an agnostic 
for twenty years, she became a con- 


“FROM BOOKS — the 
greatest meanings in life’’ 





A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 


St. Francis de Sales 

Edited by Dom Cuthbert Smith, 0.S.B. 

This handsome gift book, with bound-in ribbon 

marker, offers short but abundantly fruitful daily 

meditations based on the spiritual writings of this 

great Doctor of the Church. It is a marvelous 
k to give or to receive, whatever the occasion. 
Imprimatur Coming October 30th $4.75 


WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW 

By José Moria Gironella 

This is a book which will be read by many. Some 
will find it disturbing because it’s that kind of 
book, but no one will put it down without having 
been deeply moved. The author of The Cypresses 
Believe in God has, in this prize-winning novel, 
sketched the portrait of someone we all know— 
the man who flees God while unconsciously seeking 
him. Coming October 14th $4.95 


ST. BERNADETTE 

A Pictorial Biograph 

By Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu 

Like its companion volumes St. Pius X, St. Fran- 

cis of Assisi, etc., this new book is a profusion of 

magnificent photographs and inspiring text. -a 

volume to be owned and treasured.”—Catholic 

Standard. “. . . a fascinating new book.”’—Jubilee. 
Imprimatur $7.00 


THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES 
By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 

This is the story of Lourdes. Guided by Sister 
Maureen, you will come to know the wonders of 
this “homeland of Our Lady.” Through their 
letters you will meet the cured themselves and 
above all you will find in this book the real mean- 
ing of Lourdes—‘the capital of prayer.” 


Imprimatur 

THE GREAT CRISIS IN AMERICAN 

CATHOLIC HISTORY 

By Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 

This is the first full account of a dispute which 

shocked American Catholics at *he close of the 

nineteenth century. It we- i over the so- 

called heresy of ““Americe 4d involved bish- 

ops, clergy and laymen . ver quarrel. The 

intervention of the Vatican ended a crisis that 

threatened the very Church in America. 
Imprimatur $6.00 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


By Eugene Masure 
Guided by the recent papal directives on the Mass, 
Canon Masure has written a serious commentary 
on the Eucharist as a mystery of love and as a 
sacrament instituted by Christ . enlivening 
a true and fervent devotion toward the very 
center of Catholic worship. 

Imprimatur $3.50 
CHARLES V 
By Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 
Charles V, the last great European Emperor, 
fought to reconcile all the elements that were pull- 
ing Europe apart in his lifetime. Today, the story 
of his failure assumes new pertinence, as the 
Western world seeks to recover its destiny as the 
embodiment of Western Christianity. 

Coming November llth $6.50 


At All Bookstores 


ee REGNERY tse 


$3.75 
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THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Newman Press 
Announces... 


The College 
Readings Series 


This unique project is a series of 
readings in the various social sciences 
and branches of philosophy in which 
the conclusions of competent scholars 
are presented on subjects of critical 
importance for Catholic students. 

Each volume will bring together 
outstanding original essays and stud- 
ies from books and periodicals on 
topics that are generally omitted or 
treated too briefly in the average text. 

The anthologies are edited by spe- 
cialists in each particular field, will 
be complete with introductions and 
linking commentary, and will be 
produced in paper-bound format. 


Ready Early Fall, 1957: 
1. Readings in the History 
of Western Civilization, 
Vol. I, edited by Thomas 
P. Neill, Ph.D., St. Louis 
University. $2.25 

. Readings in the Philoso- 
phy of Nature, edited by 
Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., 
S.T.D., Duquesne Univer- 
sity. $2.25 


to 


In Preparation— 


Readings in the History of Western 
Civilization, Vol. II 

Readings in the History of Philos- 
ophy (2 Volumes) 

Readings in Sociology 

Readings in Natural Theology 

Readings in Economics 

Readings in General Psychology 

Readings in Epistemology 

Readings in Ethics 

Readings in Political Science 

Readings in the Philosophy of 
Education 

Readings in Metaphysics 

Readings in the Philosophy of Man 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 




































vert first to Anglicanism and then to 
what she found in the Catholic 
Church. Since then she has worked 
on translations of the Fathers and of 
the writings of Edith Stein, been a 
Carmelite for several weeks, written 
a controversial book about Therese 
Neumann, and contributed a recent 
article, Sinister Germany, to THE 
CaTHoLic Woritp (June, 1957). She 
came to England in 1936, and appears 
to have been quickly charmed by the 
land where she found first “the stand- 
ards and outward forms of Christian 
civilization,” and ultimately Catholi- 
cism as well. She would not trade 
England for Germany today. As she 
puts it, she is sure God would not 
want her to become “a female St. 
Boniface.” She considers Hitler to 
have been an authentic expression of 
the German spirit, and National So- 
cialism to have been rooted deep in 
the non-Christian traditions of Ger- 
man culture and made possible by 
the lawlessness and absence of tradi- 
tion in the Weimar Republic. She 
doubts that much has changed in Ger- 
many. “I had never been a _ true 
German,” she says, and she is an- 
noyed by the “typically German ear- 
nestness and drama that makes life so 
complicated,” and by the tendency to 
self-pity she finds among post-War 
Germans. Even those who question 
the soundness of some of her opin- 
ions will agree that Hilda Graef tells 
her story in a charmingly forthright 
manner. 
Rev. Louts McKernan, C.S.P. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

by Arthur Bryant 

Doubleday. $6.95 
There has been such a spate of World 
War II memoirs from both sides of 
the Atlantic that one hesitates at this 
late date to admit that there is “room 
for just one more.” Yet The Turn of 
the Tide has that ring of extra author- 
ity to let it squeeze by. 

The book is the history of the 
World War II years based on _ the 
diaries of Field-Marshal Lord Alan- 
brooke, then British Chief of the Im- 
perial General staff. It has that little 
extra authority, not only because 
Alanbrooke was high in the councils 
of war, but also because the volume 
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has been written by Arthur Bryant, 
one of the giants among contemporary 
historians. 

Alanbrooke’s diaries, written main- 
ly for the benefit of his wife, reveal 


very little that has not already been 
said or described in one way or an- 
other. However, they are more hu- 


man than most of the records already 
exposed by the leading military men 
of World War II. They show a depth 
of insight rarely attributable to the 
unpolitical mind. 

One of the bright new themes in 
the book is the close relationship be- 
tween Alanbrooke and one of his 
junior commanders, General Bernard 
Montgomery. It appears that the 
Field-Marshal’s faith in his subordi- 
nate led to “Monty’s” appointment as 
commander of the Eighth Army which 
battled to turn the tide at El] Alamein. 

There are some interesting anec- 
dotes about Alanbrooke’s close liaison 
with Sir Winston Churchill, who com- 
bined both the office of Prime Minister 
and Minister of Defense. Alanbrooke 
confirms what is already known 
Churchill is a courageous, if impetu- 
ous, lion. 

Lord Alanbrooke also discloses im- 
pressions and incidents concerning 
the late President Roosevelt, Stalin, 
General Marshall, Admiral King and 
the then General Eisenhower. He 
comments on what he believes were 
their strengths and weaknesses and 
their contribution to the drama con- 
stantly unfolding during the war. 

There is much in The Turn of the 
Tide which will be “old hat” to the 
student of military history. But the 
facts as enumerated strike no dis- 
cordant note—they have the true ring 
of a clear bell. Gerrarp E. SHERRY. 


THE WALLED GARDEN 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 
Macmillan. $4.00 
In 1955, at the age of 54, Hugh Ross 
Williamson became a Catholic. He 


had already had a_ distinguished 
career as dramatic critic for the 
Yorkshire Post and as author of nu- 


merous historical works, plays and 
novels. He had tried his hand at poli- 
tics as a member of the British Labor 
arty which he joined originally be- 
cause he thought it believed in social 


fe 


justice. He remained in the Labor 
Party until he was expelled from it 
for openly opposing its control by the 


Trade Unions. 
But, primarily, Mr. Williamson 
never wanted to be a writer, or a 


dramatic critic or a politician. The 
son of a Congregational minister, he 
wanted all his life to be a minister. 
Not, however, until he was sure of his 
reasons. He had once heard a man of 
the world remark that young men 
had three reasons for “going into the 
Church”: they longed to speak, or to 
write or to act, but they were too un- 
certain of themselves to risk competi- 
tion in these fields outside the Church. 
Mr. Williamson would not be one of 
these. He would experience the three 
worlds of literature, the theater and 
politics before entering the ministry 
just to prove to himself that he could 
make good in them. 

Having accomplished his purpose, 
over a period of some fifteen years 
with credit to himself in literature 
and the theater (he didn’t do so well 
in politics), he became an Anglican 
minister in 1943 in the firm belief that 





A well-known sociologist 
has written a book for 


YOU 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE 


by John J. Kane 


(head of the department of 
sociology at the University of 
Notre Dame) 


Here is a common-sense 
approach to handling 
family problems. 


coming November 1 — $2.95 


at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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he was a member of the Catholic 
Church and a true priest of it. He 
was, in short, an Anglo-Catholic, a 
man with a mission: to convert Eng- 
land to the Catholic Faith “through 
the instrumentality of the Church of 
England.” 

Mr. Williamson was not the first to 
make the mistake of embracing Anglo- 
Catholicism with this intention in 
mind. He had some _ distinguished 
predecessors: Newman, Manning, Ben- 
son, Knox and Johnson. He battled 
manfully to convince the Church of 
England that it is something which it 
is not, never was and never will be 
the Catholic Church. He became a 
member of the Annunciation Group in 
order to affirm the Catholic principles 
of the Church of England. He en- 
dured the battle as long as he could 
until, in fact, he no longer had a 
weapon with which to fight. That 
time came in July, 1955, when the 
Church of England officially recog- 
nized the Orders of the “admittedly 
heretical and schismatic” Church of 
South India “as equivalent to Anglican 
Orders.” 

Here was light at last! For now 
Mr. Williamson saw clearly that by 
recognizing the Orders of the Church 
of South India, the Church of Eng- 
land had denied the validity of its 
own. It had, to put the matter bluntly, 
admitted at last that it is not the 
Caholic Church — something’ every 
Catholic has known for the past 400 
years. 

Mr. Williamson wanted to be a Cath- 
olic. He thought he could be a Cath- 
olic in the Church of England. Expe- 
rience taught him (what it has taught 
so many Anglican ministers) that this 
is impossible for the simple reason 
that one cannot be a Catholic in a 
Protestant sect which is what the 
Church of England is. 

So, Mr. Williamson—and his wife— 
submitted to Rome, and now he won- 
ders why he didn’t do it 38 years ago. 

Wittiam C. KERNAN. 


SCULPTURED IN MINIATURE 

by Charles J. Quirk, S.J. 

George Grady Press. $2.75 
In an uncertain world hemmed in by 
pressures of time, responsibilities and 
anxieties, it is deeply satisfying to 


come upon the thoughts of a poet of 
the spiritual life who sees the entire 
universe always as the marvelous crea- 
tion of God, and the relationship of 
creatures to every experience of life 
as translucent with spiritual meaning 
and beauty. 

Father Quirk, well-known Jesuit 
poet, professor of English at Loyola 
University of the South, author of 
numerous volumes of poetry, and con- 
tributor to THE CatTHoLic WorLp and 
many other publications, has long 
been acclaimed for his poetic skill. 
His “jewel-like” quatrains, especially, 
have earned accolades similarly be- 
stowed upon his mentor, Father John 
Bannister Tabb, while his accomplish- 
ments in lyrics, sonnets and free verse 
have echoed the perfection of other 
masters of these forms. 

In his latest collection Father Quirk 
achieves, once again, distinction as 
poet of the first rank, for his work is 
the epitome of the exquisite art of 
refinement. Not with the broad stroke 
of the muralist, but with a wide sweep 
of imagination encompassed in minia- 
ture poetic forms, Father Quirk cuts, 
polishes and refines the essence of 
meaning in all things to be found in 
the universe—a universe seen always 
through the spiritual window of the 
soul. His artistry, like a many-faceted 
prism reflecting light from beautiful 
symmetrical surfaces, reveals the dis- 
criminating taste of a cultured, ma- 
ture mind whose depth of insight, 
preciseness of observation and under- 
standing of mankind emanate from a 
great love of God. 

Sculptured in Miniature presents a 
collection of verses that will delight 
the varied tastes of many readers. 
Whether one chooses the poignant 
lyricism of such poems as the “Madri- 
gal’”’ to his Mother, the delicate imagery 
of the sonnet to “Our Lady of Oxford,” 
the sonorous cadence of “The Adoring 
Universe,” the quietly profound per- 
ception of “Paradox,” the rhythmic 
meter of “Wind in the Grasses,” or the 
delicate balance of humor and _ phi- 
losophy in “The Grasshopper,” one 


notes that the poet discerns again and 
again more than “sermons in stones, 
books in running brooks and 
in everything. .. .” 

In these verses, miniature gems of 


good 











wisdom, beauty and spiritual insight, 
one discovers those “crystallized mo- 
ments” captured only by the poet’s 
creative intuition and held fast in the 


SHORTER 
ARAB AND JEW, by Ilene Beatty 
(Regnery. $2.50). This book deals 


with the present profoundly alarming 
Arab-Israel conflict which bids fair 


to involve almost the whole world, 
and gives no sign as yet of an ap- 
proaching settlement. The author 


builds on the principle that violent 
disputes call for the intervention of 
some sort of judge or court. After 
outlining the main features of the 
quarrel she makes the following sug- 
gestions: (1) To set Palestine apart 
as an international area administered 
by a new specialized agency of the 
U.N.—unrelated to other agencies and 
strictly non-political—something like 
our own National Park system. (2) 
To guard against domination by any 
of the great powers by allowing none 
of them to be represented in the per- 
sonnel. Preferably all persons em- 
ployed in the system would come from 
small countries. (3) To keep the new 
Palestine under the protection of the 
U.N., allowing present residents of 
Israel and Arab Palestine to live in 
their own homes. (4) To have the 
World Bank advance the initial cost 
of the project—an investment that 
would probably soon pay for itself. 
To say the least, the plan seems not 
unfair and the book may well help to 
set thinking men and women at work 
to devise some possible method of 
operating on this particular cancer 
before the end becomes hopeless. 
THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU, by James 
A. Michener (Random House. $3.50). 
The author named above has been well- 
known throughout the civilized world 
since he converted the memory of his 
service with the Navy in the Solomons 
into material for the celebrated musi- 
cal, South Pacific. Long before that he 
had accumulated experience as a stu- 
dent and teacher of social science in a 
number of colleges both in America 
and Europe, and as editor and author. 
His preparation for the writing of his 
new book was therefore both varied 
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web of remembrance. Father Quirk 
has indeed answered the cry of Robert 
Tristram Coffin: “Stay time, poet!... 
Stop one instant still in beauty.” 


NOTICES 


and practical. This, together with his 
care in checking and double-checking 
information gathered from refugees on 
the Austrian border immediately after 
their escape from Hungary, and his 
habit of working not as a lone wolf 
but in company with various other 
well-known journalists, has enabled 
him to prepare reports substantially 
historical and thus all the more shock- 
ing. Rarely, if ever, has there been so 
dreadful an account of the inhuman 
torturing of helpless prisoners, men 
and women, old and young, sometimes 
with a superficial excuse and some- 
times without even that. The book will 
help to deepen the horror which civil- 
ized men already feel for the system 
which (not for the first time, indeed, 
but this time very impressively) has 
shown itself so hostile to the preserva- 
tion of any decent ideal and of any 
code of conduct that deserves to be 
‘alled human, 

THE FIRST JESUIT, by Mary Purcell 
(Newman, $5.00). Mary Purcell has 
written a first-rate biography of St. 
Ignatius Loyola which is scholarly. 
readable, and rich in insight. Atten- 
tion is focussed, not so much on the 
well-known efficiency of the founder 
of the Jesuit order, as on the man him- 
self. His own autobiography and letters 
and the accounts of his contempo- 
raries are drawn on liberally for a 
full account of his life and times, of 
his trials and triumphs, both interior 
and exterior. Miss Purcell combines 
a sure grasp of Ignatius’ mind and 
character with a deeply Catholic un- 
derstanding of his vocation. The ef- 
fect is to give the reader the rare sense 
of having come close to the heart of 
the man. In a brief foreword, Father 
LaFarge says that Miss Purceil “has 
told of Ignatius in the way the Founder 
would himself like to have his story 
told. And what more, then, could you 
ask?” 

MARCH TILL THEY DIE, by Philip 
Crosbie (Newman. $3.50). Nowadays 
we assume that any story from a 





prisoner of war in the hands of the 
North Korean Army will be a shock- 
ing tale of vicious cruelty. We are pre- 
pared therefore to find that this small. 
excellently - written book by a Co- 
lumban missionary, companion of the 
well-known Bishop Byrne who died in 
captivity, tells of Catholic, American, 
Salvation Army missionaries; diplo- 
mats, politicians, nuns, business men; 
Americans, Turks, Irishmen, Germans, 
Russians, Englishmen, Koreans, 
Frenchmen; herded together for nearly 
four years under indescribably harsh 
conditions. Brutality, lack of medical 
aid, near-starvation, collapses, and 
murders preceded the death march, 
to a description of which these pages 
are dedicated. It seems safe to say that 
if you read them you will never forget 
them. The author wrote the first ac- 
count while still a prisoner of war, 
using a bit of paper found here and 
there, an odd pencil stub or two. Later 
he made a duplicate; but both of these 
were confiscated and destroyed. Here 
now is the third account, written in 
the mountains of North Korea. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Rirey Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
Critic for Ture CatTuoric Worto; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Books 
on Trial, ete.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars; editor of All Manner of Men. 


Paut Kinrery, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to THe 
CaTnoiic Wortp, Best Sellers, etc. 


Mary Korars, formerly Associate Editor, Com- 
monweal; now Literary Editor, St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 


WitttAm C. Kernan, Assistant to Dean of 
School of Adult Education, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Rev. Louis McKernan, C.S.P., Chaplain, New- 
man Club, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 


Rev. JosepH McSorrey, C.S.P., Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, Think and Pray, etc. 


GeRARD SHERRY, Managing Editor, The Catholic 
Review, Baltimore, Md. 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island 
New York 

















College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre DAME pvE NAMUR 





For particulars address The Director of Admissions 























CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college preparatory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 

















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 
A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for ad mere and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 





for women. 
Science, music, 











Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 














Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 























Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 


Sexton 


Quality Foods. 





OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 
A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 

Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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at sea 


Nor let yourself 
be 


caught napping 


about what goes on in 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


You can be as cool as a 


cucumber 


by keeping up with The Catholic World every 
month. You'll have a fresh, clear, Catholic 
picture of the world at your fingertips by writ- 
ing today to: 


The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father Sheerin: 


Please enter a one-year subscription for me 
and begin it with the next issue. 


My name is 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


O payment enclosed 
U. S. & Canada: 1 year: 


O bill me 
$5.00; 2 years: $8.00 




















“I have never smoked a cigar 
at its price level that equalled 
a Dexter in honest to good- 
ness smoking pleasure.” 


‘aauun - G. Sullivan, inc., Manchester, 


co 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR PASTORS 


Special parish rates (20% to 40% less) 
are available for church distribution. This 
service offers pastors the opportunity to 
put THE CaTHoLic Wor tp to work in 
the parish and have the magazine pay for 
itself. 





The Catholic World 

411 West 59th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for only those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


ADDRESS 
Fi Si etcelimionns ZONE 


0 Enter my own subscription also. 


STATE 
Initial here... . 

















GRAIL BOOKS 


That Inspire Devotion to 
Our Lady and Her Rosary 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
Edited by STANLEY G. MATHEWS, S.M. 
In this latest anthology on the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by Brother 
Mathews, S.M. of the Marian Li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio, you will find 
the most recent and important Pa- 
pal Pronouncements and theological 
research on the “Assumption” and 
“Queenship of Mary.” Truly an in- 
centive to deeper faith in the 
Marian beliefs of the Church. 
Price $4.00 


THE POETS' ROSARY 
Edited by ANNE TANSEY 
To stir up feelings of piety and de- 
votion we offer this anthology of 
poems representing major American 
Catholic poets who have found po- 
etic inspiration in the contemplation 
of Mary's Rosary. 
Price $2.00 


FAMILY ROSARY FOR 
CHILDREN 
By URBAN PAUL MARTIN 
An _ easy-to-follow explanation of 
how to pray the mysteries of the 
rosary so the younger children can 
derive more spiritual benefit from 
the family recitation. Large print, 
simple wording which the children 
can understand, numerous drawings 
and diagrams combine to teach the 
importance of praying the rosary 
well. 
Price $1.00 





ROSARY COLOR BOOK 

Text by MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 

Drawings by GEDGE HARMON 
A few sessions with crayons and the 
“Rosary Color Book" can do a great 
deal to instill a more lively interest 
in praying the rosary. It is for the 
children of lower grades who are 
just beginning to learn how to con- 
necit the mysteries with the Hail 
Mary's. 

Price 35c 


JOYS, SORROWS AND 
GLORIES OF THE ROSARY 
By RAPHAEL GRASHOFF, C.P. 
"The fifteen chapters of this small, 
illustrated volume explain admirably 
and adequately the fifteen mys- 
teries of the Rosary of Our Lele, 
Based chiefly or the gospel narra- 
tive, but interspersed with illuminat- 
ing historical side-lights, the book- 
let, attractively bound, is simple, 
clear, direct and charming in con- 
tent." — “The Torch" Magazine. 
Makes a wonderful gift-remem- 
brance for a shut-in friend or hos- 
pital patient that you'd like to give 
a spiritual lift. 
Price $1.00 





From your Bookstore 


or 


Grail Publications 
Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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“Making the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all.” 


DOUBLEDAY 


IMAGE ~— 


SOOO, 


BOOKS‘ 


JUST PUBLISHED 8 new titles in 
the best-known series of 
inexpensive Catholic editions 


VIPERS’ TANGLE 
Frangois Mauriac. This powerful novel of 
evil and redemption is hailed by the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune as“Mauriac’s finest achieve- 
ment and undoubtedly a very great novel.” 
(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 
THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 


John Lafarge, $.J. The memoirs of a priest 
who has been so much at the heart of Catho- 
lic activity that his life is a panorama of the 
Church in America for the past 50 years. 


(Orig. $4.75) 
THE CHURCH AND 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MODERN WORLD 
Edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. The 
social encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, anno- 
tated and indexed, covering the major issues 
of our time. (Image Original) $1.25 
THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. A Catholic an- 
thology from world literature, specially 
abridged for this edition. Such authors as 
Mauriac, Claudel, Peguy, Rilke, and Ron- 
ald Knox recreate unforgettable moments 
in the lives of Our Lord and Our Lady. 
(Orig. $3.50) 
A GILSON READER 

Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Selections from 
the writings of Etienne Gilson, one of the 
most stimulating and far-ranging of contem- 
porary Catholic thinkers. Also in cloth bind- 
ing at $3.50. (Image Original) 95¢ 


95¢ 


75¢ 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
By John Beevers. A new translation of the 
outstanding spiritual book of our century, 
the inspiring autobiography of “the greatest 
saint of modern times.” 
(Image Original) 65¢ 
HELENA 
Evelyn Waugh. A brilliant historical novel 
by a distinguished modern writer, an appeal- 
ing portrayal of the saint who unearthed 
Christ’s Cross. (Orig. $3.95) 65¢ 
MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 
Alfred Duggan. The life of St. Thomas a 
Becket, narrated in the form of a novel. 
Nowhere has the story of the epic struggle 
between St. Thomas and Henry II been told 
so vividly. (Orig. $5.00) 90¢ 


There are now 59 Image Books available wherever Catholic books are sold. 
See the entire selection at your bookseller’s, or write for complete list to: 


pous.epay | MAGE sooxs 


575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 





